





The City of Ionia, Michigan, knew that 
money could be saved by replacing the 
old pumps in their water works with 
Allis-Chalmers Centrifugal Pumps. 
But City Engineer Laurence Hale 
never expected a saving in pumping 
costs of 55%! 

Actually, that’s what happened! In 
February, 1935, the old pumps con- 
sumed 38,903 kilowatt hours at a cost 
of $569.60. But in April, 1935, after the 
new, modern Allis-Chalmers pumps 
had been installed, only 14,900 kilowatt 
hours were used . . . and the cost of 
pumping was only $290.57! 

During their first year in operation, 
the new pumps saved the city of Ionia 
$2,387.88 in pumping costs. And last 
year pumping costs were $2,986.35 less 
than the previous eight-year average! 


Pay For Themselves in Savings! 
The Allis-Chalmers pumps installed at 
Ionia actually paid for themselves. The 
cost of pumps and motors, installed, 
was less than $1,500 . . . and they’re 
saving the city of Ionia nearly $3,000 
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_ PRODUCTS \ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Electrical Equipment + Power Transmission Equipment + 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and 


and Condensers + Centrifugal 


IN PUMPING COSTS/ 


City of lonia, Michigan, Cuts Pump- 
ing Costs 55% by Switching from 
Old Pumps to Allis-Chalmers! 
Cash in on the Big Savings Allis-Chalmers 
Can Bring You... Can Cut Your Cost With 
the Equipment that Pays for Itself! 


Engines t 1 + Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment + Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 


a year! And they’ll go on piling up 
that saving for years to come! 


That’s a record to shoot at... one 
of many exciting examples of engineer- 
ing accomplishments in the Allis-Chal- 
mers files! And Allis-Chalmers, with 
90 years of engineering experience, is 
prepared to show you how you can 
save on many other industrial costs... 
how you can get the benefits of equip- 
ment that slashes overhead . . . cuts 


Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery + Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery + Power Farming 
Machinery + Industrial Tractors and Road Machinery 





















CITY ENGINEER LAURENCE 
HALE AND GUY EDINGTON, 
chief engineer of water works, ac 
complish a 55% cut in pumping costs 
with three Allis-Chalmers motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps. Shown 
above is a 4” x 3” SGH pump, rated 
400 gpm at 110 ft head. Total 
maintenance cost for all the pumps 


—less than $6 a year for lubrication! 

















ALUIS-CHALMI 


MILWAUKEE-WISCO 


operating costs . . . improves operato! 
comfort and efficiency! Get in touci 
with the Allis-Chalmers representativ@ 
near you. Let him show you how 1 
improve your profits...save money. 
with the equipment that pays f: itself 


\ 
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WHY MAKE A SUNSET 
OF THE SUNRISE? 


For some people the day is 


over just as soon as it begins 





—a tiresome twin of an empty 
yesterday. 

There are others who meet 
the challenge of each new day 
with the hearty confidence of 
our pioneer forefathers, who be- 
lieved—and proved—that suc- 
cess was never final and failure 
never fatal. Despite yesterday’s 
success—or failure—they greet 
every new dawn as a dare. They 
have seen people in America 
rewarded more generously with 


comforts and conveniences than 





the peoples of other lands. They 





know that each sunrise in 
America ushers in new oppor- 


y 3 | tunities ...to those who keep 
\ Sr % oo” ? | their chins up... who never lose 
< NY ' i | that lusty courage and willing- 
\ NS a , \trr 
5 WIHT ness that made ours the most 
WAN So rel Hl ; ; 


envied nation on Earth. 














CP. ANHEUSER-BUSCH: ST. LOUIS 


COPR. 1938. ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., ST. LOUIS. BO, 
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FACTS SAY: FINER SERVICE | oan 


ON THE JOB 











One of our readers was com] 

other day because we didn’t « 
dicate where the pictures on ¢ 

were taken, so we start right 
week with the fact that the shot 
week’s cover was made in tl 
Goodrich plant in Akron, Ohio. It shi 


Industry is buying a couple of rubber workers 


raw tire into its mold to be 


more Hewitt Hose ized. The rubber industry has 


long way since Charles Goodyear 


every year ered vulcanization 100 years ag 
kitchen stove, and Akron is accor 


_ 
} 
é 


‘oo? 7 } it xt seek 7 ce 
BASED ON FACTS (i ae neap, ie dinysen ; 
High Lights 
| Youne MEN still go West, but now they 


can find out what the West’s got to offer 
before they go. Early in March a con 
‘ , , ‘ , prehensive inventory of the industrial po- 
To bring down your operating costs, extra margins of service are built |  ntislities of the West—three volumes of 
into HEWITT Hose. On one of the world’s greatest tunnel driving pro- o a 4 saps ned Nada ‘ rts 
on the proposed changes in the Wagner 
Act, p. 15. . . . Chicago’s working out a 
ingenious housing plan, trying to 

private capital to invest in slum 

ance projects, p. 40. . . . There’s a 
lop in the restrictions state legislatur 


tor. You'll find HEWITT distributors listed in the classified telephone | are brewing up for the liquor industr 


this year, including taxes on_bar-flie: 


directories of industrial centers under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting”. | p- 29. . . - And the year's likely to see 
domestic brandy boom too, p. 24 


jects, the service records of HEWITT Air Drill Hose exceeded all oth- 
ers. A large coal company reports that HEWITT has doubled the life 
of their hose. Talk over your hose problem with a HEWITT distribu- 
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1859 For 80 years, HEWITT Brands have been recognited as outstanding 1939 twith which is combined the Magazine 
exomples of advanced research and exceptional craftsmanship weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing 


McGraw, Founder and Honorary 
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The Teletype helps speed 


A Pennsylvania coal company recently found 

that the speedy, accurate communication pro- 

vided by Bell System Teletypewriter Service 

between headquarters at Greensburg, Pa., and 

the Farmington, W. Va., mines means faster 
delivery of coal to customers. 

In addition, this modern method of “talk- 

ing in type”’ has been adapted to special 

requirements of produc- 

tion, form distribution, 

and invoicing. It has re- 

duced clerical labor — 


SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


HIS COAL TO YOUR BIN 


has minimized errors, cut mailing costs, and 
stepped-up efficiency all around. The Order 
Department, at Greensburg, says of the service, 
“It’s just like having the mine in a corner of 
the office.” 

Your communications problem may call 
for similar solution. Similar or different, Bell 
System representatives will gladly tackle it 
with you . .. at no obligation. Call your local 
telephone office. It may prove surprisingly 
profitable . . . as it has already for thousands 
of businesses, large and small. 
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NEW BUSINESS 
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wasttNGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
_Democratic leaders in Congress 
believe Harry Hopkins is on their 
cide in the latest tug of war with 
the President. They think the Secre- 
tary of Commerce will help them 
in their desperate effort to pull the 
President to the right. It is their 
firm conviction that not to move to 
the right will mean a Republican 
victory in 1940. They are counting 
on the weight of that considered 
opinion, plus the President’s per- 
sonal regard for Hopkins and con- 
fidence in his Secretary's judgment, 
to carry the day for a more con- 
servative policy. 


Amlie Case Tells the Tale 


4 rest of the effectiveness of this com- 
bined influence on the White House will 
be afforded almost immediately by the 
handling of the case of Thomas R. Am- 
lie, nominated to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Will the President 
withdraw the nomination or will he fight 
to the bitter end in behalf of the former 
Congressman, branded as a radical? 

Hopkins has been given to understand, 
even by Senators who will vote to con- 
frm Amlie, that if his nomination goes 
to a vote he will certainly be defeated. 
Hopkins is understood to have given 
these Senators the idea that he had not 
been consulted on Amlie’s appointment— 
did not know who was backing him. 

Left wingers are unwilling to believe 
that the Senate will turn Amlie down, 
and they will fight on. They boast that 
Mrs. Roosevelt is strong for Amlie, that 
the first suggestion for his appointment 
came from some of her associates. 

As for Amlie himself, he is refusing 
to retire in order to relieve the President 
of embarrassment. He tells Senators who 
predict his defeat and urge him to with- 
draw that he did not seek the place, was 
not consulted about his appointment, 
and will not quit. 


Democrats Disorganized 


It's SCARCELY POSSIBLE to overstate the 
intensity with which most Democratic 
leaders hope for an Administration shift 
to the right. The bad state of jitters 
from which the House leadership suffers 
was shown in a caucus called for the sole 
purpose of scolding individual Demo- 
cratic members for not being on the job. 
Adoption of the amendment cutting the 
TVA appropriation was cited as a hor- 
rible example of the effects of their laxity. 
There were plenty of Democratic mem- 
bers to defeat this amendment if they 
had been on the floor. 

What really bothers the House leaders 
is that they are not sure the absentees 


on this occasion wanted the Adminis- 
tration to win the important vote. Lead- 
ers fear many absented themselves pur- 
posely. 

Now, the fight to restore the appro- 
priation moves into the Senate, where it 
will involve a long-drawn-out debate, 
which may be embarrassing to the White 
House. The fight may undo the good 
done by TVA’s purchase, at a fair price, 
of the Tennessee utilities, for it will seem 





For Permanent Relief 


CONGRESSIONAL action this session 
to set up relief and public works 
on a permanent basis and to co- 
ordinate them with the direct re- 
lief features of the social security 
program looks like a good bet as 
a result of the Senate’s “vote of 
confidence” in Sen. Byrnes of 
South Carolina empowering him 
and his special unemployment and 
relief committee to develop the 
legisiation. 

The addition of Barkley, Dem- 
ocratic leader; McNary, Repub- 
lican leader; and Sens. Harrison 
and George, both anti-New Deal 
Democrats, to the committee also 
strengthens Byrnes’ hand. He al- 
ready has Administration support 
for fundamental features of his 
preliminary bill. 

Chances are against creation of 
a new department of public works, 
but they favor combining of PWA 
and WPA. An incidental result of 
the merger would be to stop “shop- 
ping around” for federal funds by 
local officials, 














to evidence a determination to pursue the 
New Deal public power development. 


Surpluses—Everyone’s Worry 


Two or THREE different plans of boost- 
ing consumption of food surpluses prob- 
ably will be tried out in different parts 
of the country, but Sec. Wallace's staff 
isn’t ready yet to go overboard on any 
scheme. 

For one thing, the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s interest in this project will deter 
fast action by Wallace’s men. Sec. Hop- 
kins hasn’t yet stuck his thumb in the 
pie, but department officials have been 
contacting trade representatives and 
have been discussing various angles of 
the situation with Wallace’s group. 

WPA’s experience in its clothing deal 
last year will also be reviewed. Even 
the procurement division of the Treas- 





ury Department has been called into the 
discussion. 

So many people now are tossing the 
ball around that food distributors can be 
assured that nothing will be sprung on 
them suddenly. 


TNEC Will Look at Liquor 


Wuen Liquor gets hauled up before the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee next month, you can expect the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administration to focus hard 
on the effects of the fair trade laws. The 
price of leading brands will be broken 
down to show just where the imbiber’s 
dollar goes. 

Besides throwing light on competitive 
practices, pricing, advertising, and sales 
promotion, the inquiry will cover distil 
lers’ business in grain, barrels, bottles and 
other items. Trade association activities 
and relations with state monopolies hand- 
ling liquor are sure to get an airing, and so 
are importers’ distribution methods and 
their connection with foreign producers. 


Patent Provides No Out 


Ricut cp tHe attey which TNEC is 
exploring in an attempt to crack monopo- 
listic patent controls is the Supreme 
Court’s decision holding that ownership 
of a copyright does not validate trade 
restraints offensive to the antitrust laws. 

In a decision finding big motion pic- 
ture distributors guilty of violating the 
Sherman Act by contracting with a 
Texas theater chain to force other ex- 
hibitors to charge certain minimum ad- 
mission prices and forbidding the show- 
ing of certain films in double bills, the 
Court held that an agreement which is 
illegal because it suppresses competition 
is not any less illegal because the com- 
petitive article is copyrighted. 


Weapon for Patent Attack 


Tue Covrt’s precision is just what the 
Department of Justice has been waiting 
for and may convince TNEC that no 
more law is necessary. The effect of the 
decision may be overstated now, but it 
is regarded by Solicitor General Jackson 
and other government lawyers as open- 
ing the way to application of the anti- 
trust laws to numerous copyrighted and 
patented articles previously held by the 
Court to be legal monopolies subject to 
complete control of copyright or patent 
holders. 


Labor Conciliation Progress 

You wim. se neartne from the con- 
ciliation division of the Labor Depart- 
ment as soon as it finds a chance to 
jump into the wrangle over Wagner 
Act amendments and show Congress 
what a swell job it is doing for indus- 
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"WISE INVESTMENT” 
AT 75 FEDERAL oT. 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
Boston Building Balanced 
Steam Distribution 


MODERATE COST OF HEATING 
Individual | 


Supply of Steam to 
Radiators Adjusted So That 
All Sections Heat Evenly 


COMFORT IN COLDEST WEATHER 


Boston, Mass.—Eight years of heating 

economy in the 75 Federal Street Build- 

have demonstrated the wisdom of 

us. a Webster Moderator System to 

control steam distribution in a modern 
office building. 

When the 75 Federal Street Building 
was under construction in 1930 a care- 
ful investigation of heating system con- 
trols was made with a view securing 
the finest heating service consistent with 
economical operation. 

The Webster Mod- 
erator System, with 
Webster Meterin 
Orifices in branc 
mains and radiator 
supp valves, was se- 
lec to accomplish 
cos objectives. 

poets Mr. T. 

Herbert es, Gen- 
eral Manager for 
Property anage- 
ment Corp., Manag- 
ing Agents for the 75 
Federal Street Build- 
ing, said: 

“Results have been 
very satisfactory, 
both from the stand- 

Reatin comfort and 

eating economy. 

Webster Moder- 
j Syetem. has proved to be a wise 
investment.” 


Following are the performance figures 
for the first seven seasons of operation: 





75 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lhs. Per 
Lbs. D.D. D.D. Per 
Steam Load 8q. Ft. Rad. 
1930-31..... -- 8,417,500 4270 .0444 
(From Dec. 8) 
1931-32....... 9,379,500 5,022  .0418 
1932-33...0- -- 9,499 5,246 .0407 
1083-94. ..ccce 11,564,900 6,524  .0398 
 & eeeeoe 10,860,600 6,420 .0380 
RE 10,880,700 6,142  .0398 
1996-87... cccee 10,568,800 5,699  .0416 


Installation of ‘ - Webster Moderator 
System ves e by the Downey Com- 
pany. of Boston. A. E. Freeman, of 

nm, served as the ye wy! En- 
gineer. There is a total of 44,500 sq. ft. 
St installed direct radiation and 1500 
sq. ft. of ventilating equipment. 

The 75 Federal Street Building was 
designed by Thomas M. James Co., Bos- 
ton architects, and built by Thompson- 
Starrett Co., of New York. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 principal U.S. Cities—Est. 1888 





| try and labor in contrast with the strife 


MODERN HEATING IS 


that surrounds the Labor Board. 
Department officials want some of the 
publicity that NLRB now is grabbing 
and a little more money to convince 
employers and employees that they 
would get better results by enlisting its 


service, 


Some years ago Madam Perkins pro- 
posed that the department be given 
subpoena power to yank disputants into 
a hearing. Both C.1.0. and A.F.L. shied 
away from this as smacking too much of 
compulsory arbitration. Privately, it’s 
admitted that Sec. Perkins’ notion would 
have got her in Dutch, It’s not in the 
picture now. 


Pro and Con Unite 


A curious “log-rolling” lineup will back 
the bill of Rep. Whelchel of Georgia 
to have TVA reimburse counties and 
cities for taxes lost through the TVA 
purchase of the Tennessee Electric Co. 
properties. It will include the outstand- 
ing advocates of TVA in the House, for 
they want their own districts to benefit. 
It will also include violent opponents of 
public ownership, anxious that this tax 
item should be included to weight prop- 
erly TVA’s “yardstick” rates. 


Checking Informal Programs 


AD LIB ADVERTISING over the radio will 
be scrutinized by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The chatter of announcers 
who entertain sleepy people from about 
midnight till 2 and fraternize with house- 
wives from 6 a.m. to 9 is very informal, 
and FTC is curious to find out to what 
extent their conversation departs from 
script. The Commission’s copyreaders 
have a suspicion that the advertising 
claims made on these free-and-easy pro- 
grams are high, wide and handsome. 
The checkers are listening in. 


What’s Mahogany—Again 

To MANY INDUSTRIES in which there is 
confusion of trade names, the action of 
the federal trade commission in reopen- 
ing the Philippine mahogany cases is 
significant. 

Previously FTC held that the Philip- 
pine wood might properly be labeled as 
Philippine mahogany although it’s not 
botanically related to mahogany. On the 
basis of the commission’s ruling, the busi- 
ness has grown to considerable propor- 
tions. 

The issue has been revived by FTC to 
review the question whether the label is, 
after all, deceptive. Apparently, you 
can’t take any decision as final in a con- 
troversial case of this kind. 


Oil Defendants Win 


Tue grnx pursutnG the Justice Depart- 
ment in the Madison oil case was still 
at work this week when the Court of 
Appeals at Chicago quashed the govern- 
ment’s plea that the Madison judge acted 
without authority in dismissing 11 de- 
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fendants found guilty of consp 

fix Mid-West gasoline prices. Th: ' 
ment’s next move will be an apy) 
the Supreme Court. 


Oppose Hot Oil Law 


Texas independent oil produc will 
be joined by the Oil Workers I: ‘orns. 
tional Union, a C.1L.O. affiliate, 
ing extension of the Connally 
ning interstate shipment of oil p 
in excess of state quotas. 

They will be able to block pe: 







extension, but the law, which 

June 30, probably will be stret: for 

another year or two. Principal a: 10 
advanced against the law by the Texas 






producers and independent job! 
where is that, under the guise . 
servation, the law operates as ice- 
pegging device that plays into the hands 
of major companies. 







Airport Report Delayed 














THOSE LEARNED MEN who made a sur. 
vey of the country’s airport situation 
for the Civil Aeronautics Authority put 
so many college words into their report 





that it couldn’t be sent up to Congress 









































on schedule. Instead, Congress got 4 
bunch of dog-eared statistics, dressed THE 
up as a preliminary report. PROD 

The real one, promised by March 15 — 
is being written under supervision of Ed per 
Warner, former editor of Aviation and * Engin 
newly appointed economic and technical & Electr 
adviser to CAA. ta 

° . : Bitum 

It will develop the airports’ relation 
to the national economy, recommend a TRAD 
huge federal subsidy. * oe 

* 
Hospital Program Ahead? en 
Look CAREFULLY around that corner and hom 
you may see another pump-priming pro- PRICI 
gram. 

If and when it will be trotted out ste 
depends on the trend that business ex- Scrap 
hibits between now and next December Coppe 
but there’s an inkling of what's up in Wheat 

° . Sugar 
the sub rosa consideration of a vast hos- Gaston 
pital and clinic building program. The Wool 
ball was started rolling in the recent Rubbe 
report of the President’s committee on FINAI 
health and welfare which pointed to the Yield- 
crying need for such facilities, particu- Yield- 
larly in the smaller towns. Yield~ 

Call L 
Not Counting on Canada hers 
Busine 
No pepenpence will be put on Can- 
ada, although close at hand, for supply- BANK 
ing strategic war materials—aluminum —— 
and nickel, for instance. bee 

One reason why we won’t rely on her Securi 
is the remote contingency that we migh! U. S. 
become embroiled in a scrap in which a 
Canada and Britain were neutral. In — 
such a case, the supply might be cu! 
off entirely or we might have to pay STOC, 
through the nose for it. Under any ci ~ _ 
cumstances Uncle Sam doesn’t intend to 20 Ue 
pay wartime prices even to a neig!bor 90 Ste 
in-arms if it can be avoided by acquiring Volum 
military reserves in this country. * Fac 
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SLatest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Age Ago 


THE INDEX *101.2 t101.9 102.9 83.3 


PRODUCTION 

x Steel Ingot Operations (% 54.8 53.4 52.7 

% Automobile Production 84,500 78,410 86,925 

*% Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $3,292 $3,522 

*% Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,368 $8,564 $14,624 

x Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,268 2,287 2,270 
een Gee Gey GU, BAD Bec cc cece ccecccesceeccsocceuecesoceess 3,284 3,442 3,244 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,346 t1,427 1,500 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 

Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... . 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... . 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 143.0 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) , ase $36.35 
Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) $14.88 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) jae 11.250¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) J $0.70 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... nee 2.78¢ 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)..... 66.6 sees e eee ween cues . 9.02 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).........ce cece cere eennee - . $0.869 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) 15.73¢ 





FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) .... 
Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 12 years) 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Notes 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 3,889 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 1,196 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 9,319 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,093 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 2,920 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,582 


20,611 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) : . . 119.4 107.5 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) . ey . 28.6 30.3 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) . . 59.0 55.0 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 95.4 86.8 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares) ose 463 


* Factor in Business Week index. *Preliminary, Week ended February 11. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Queens Approach to Triborough Bridge. Triborough Maintenance Contract No. 1. Picture made during traffic lull. ie | 

Quick service concrete used by specification of the Triborough Bridge Authority. Contractor: John J. Mattiello Contracting Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y spendi 

ance f 

« e it alse 
Public Service at Its Peak = 

gain, 

as the 

The Triborough Bridge is the main traffic artery from upper New York to Queens County, all Long Island and Wh 
the World’s Fair. The entrance to the Queens approach was in use with temporary paving. Detouring an 1“ 
average of 31,834 cars per day while repaving this connecting link would have meant trouble and expense “ — 
to taxpayers beyond estimate. At peak hours the traffic is greater than a car per second. How this permanent = hs 
paving was put in without disrupting traffic is an example of public service at its peak. time 1 
It was accomplished by wise planning and execution with the use of Lehigh Early Strength Cement to make laid o 
concrete which could be put into full service three to five times faster than normal cement concrete. Paved correct 
section by section, each newly completed portion was opened to full traffic in 36 hours. At no time was the a bas 
public inconvenienced by closing the entire roadway. a . ; 
borhoc 

Every day the remarkable speed of Lehigh Early Strength Cement is being ap- works 
plied to concrete for every conceivable use. Industrials use it for construction mts, 
and maintenance to avoid factory shut-down. Contractors use it to reduce “ “a 
form costs, to lower overhead by reducing construction time, to save on curing bound 
costs and heat protection in cold weather. Public officials use it to reduce econon 
public inconvenience, to eliminate dangerous and expensive detours. —s 
end o 
Ask your architect or contractor how the time Tren 
and cost savings of Lehigh Early Strength The 
Cement may be applied to your work. 2 . 
LEHIGH PORTLAND swing 
CEMENT COMPANY FARLY STRENGTH aa 
Allentown, Pa. 80 oo. 
Jar 








Chicago, Il. 
Spokane, Wash. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Minor corrective movement is still under way, but recovery should 


begin again before the end of March. In the second quarter, 


industrial activity should materially jump. 


Ar THE HALF-way POINT of the first 
quarter of 1939, business is still in the 
throes of its minor corrective movement, 
but the end of March should find re- 
covery again under way. In the past 
week there has been a pause, so far as 
important news goes, and reflection on 
the basic trends confirms the view that 
industrial activity in the second quarter 
will see a substantial improvement over 
the first. The improvement will be based 
in part on the general forward move- 
ment and momentum of income, buying, 
and the consumers’ goods industries, but 
more particularly on active construction 
work resulting from last year’s federal 
spending program. This greater assur- 
ance for the second quarter carries with 
it also the probability that the third 
quarter, while unlikely to show another 
gain, will at least be nearly as good 
as the second. 


What Index Shows 


This week the index of business activ- 
ity declined to 101, and it now seems 
to be pointed below 100 for the first 
time since mid-October. If the pattern 
laid out in the preceding paragraph is 
correct, however, it should rebound from 
a base of between 95 and 100 some 
time in March and then advance steadily 
until an early summer peak in the neigh- 
borhood of 110. So long as the public 
works activity is in progress, it can 
maintain a plateau around the latter 
figure. Thereafter a tapering off might 
be expected, but too many changes are 
bound to occur in both the political and 
economic situations during the next six 
months to permit a prediction for the 
end of the year. 


Trend in Automobiles 


The automobile index seems likely to 
take a contrary trend to the index as a 
whole, and thereby to dampen the up- 
swing in the spring just as it has damp- 
ened the downswing in the last six weeks. 
The maintenance of production in the 
50,000-90,000 car weekly range during 
January and the first half of February 


has been one of the main supports of 
the whole business situation. Reasons 
for this may be detailed as follows: Bet- 
ter than expected retail sales throughout 
January, desire to stock up dealers in 
advance of any jurisdictional tie-ups re- 
sulting from the split in the union 
between the Martin and C.1.O. factions, 
and a policy of avoiding overtime pay- 
ments during the peak production sea- 
son which runs from March through 





In the Outlook 


Important in the 1939 outlook is in- 
dustry’s interest in better public 
relations. Important among a list of 
1939 committees just announced by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is one on public relations, 
headed by 8S. Clay Williams, chair- 
man of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., shown above (right) discussing 
committee plans with Howard Coon- 
ley, N.A.M.’s new president. Im- 
portance attached by executives to 
such plans was brought out last week 
at a business conference on public 
relations reported on page 50. 


June. This is the first year since the 
union contracts were signed in which 
overtime likely, 
and the industry judges it cheaper to 


considerable appears 
produce 50,000 extra cars in January and 
again in February than to pay over 
time rates for the usual heavy 
activity. In other words, the seasonal 
pattern of the industry is changed this 
year, although the change has not been 
taken into account by the indexes 


If Series Slides Off 

If, then, the automobile series slides 
off in March while the others are 
ing up, it may slow down the upward 
movement, but need cause no worry as 
to the eventual trend. If 
retail sales in the heavy buying months 


spring 


turn- 


automobile 


live up to the present expectations, it 
should be possible to clear away the 
present extra stocks without the neces 
sity of a drastic decline in the rate of 
output. 

The trends of incomes, sales, and in 
ventories all favor a spring rise in the 
consumers’ goods industries. The total 
of income payments—wages and salaries, 
dividends and interest, withdrawn profits 
and farm income—in December passed 
the same month of the year before 
for the first time 1937, 
preliminary estimates for the first two 
months of 1939 indicate that the mar- 
gin of improvement is widening. Retail 
sales are showing a corresponding trend. 


since late and 


Must Renew Inventories 


Merchants’ inventories are low enough 
to mean that further improvement in 
sales will necessitate increased ordering 
from suppliers. The best 
such inventories is that published by 
the Federal Reserve Board for depart- 
ment stores. This index stood at 66% 
of its 1923-25 average at the end of 
1938, while sales of the same depart- 
ment stores in November, December, 
and January averaged 89% of their 
1923-25 average. The point to which 
attention is drawn here is not the com- 
parison with 1923-25; for, if the price 


measure of 
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Wane’ WHY POWER COMPANY BUILDING BUDGETS SHOULD RIS 7 
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With the biggest single argument in 


versy settled, with persistent rumors that Sec. Hopkins 
“yardstick” fight, with a 
restatement of the federal power policy reputedly in 
the making, the utility companies are thinking more 


is pressing for peace in the 


Utilities’ Buying Falls Behind Output 
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Peak Sales Run Close to Capacity 


| ESI PEAK WEEK'S OUTPUT * |. 
WEEKLY CAPACITY 
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and more of long-delayed spending. The above charts 
show the new highs scored by electric energy out put 
the narrow margin between capacity and peak 

These are the factors which compel the industry to 
think of building now for 1940 and 1941. 








decline factor is removed, stocks would 
probably be found nearer 80% and sales 
nearer 105% of the earlier figures. The 
point to notice is the ratio of stocks to 
sales. In November and December, 1938, 
this ratio, after two years in which it had 
stood at 80% or better, dropped below 
75% to a level matched only in two 
months since records have been kept. 
These two months were in 1936, when 
stocks were notoriously low compared to 
the increasing sales. The outlook today, 
therefore, is for rising stocks to keep 
pace with any further rise in sales, and 
for both factors to work back through 
the medium of orders to industrial activ- 
ity itself. 


Much Public Investment 


The consumers’ goods industries, 
therefore, appear to be in a healthy 
condition, once the present moderate 
correction is completed. The producers’ 
goods industries are always more of a 
puzzle. Their outlook for the spring and 
summer depends on the motives to pri- 
vate and public investment. For private 
investment the record of new corporate 
capital issues in January—the lowest in 
exactly four years—is discouraging, but 
it may be offset by the increasing possi- 
bility of peace in the public utility field. 
The outlook for public investment is cer- 
tain—the heavy volume of construction 
contracts will bear fruit in industrial 
production in the spring and summer. 





Big Questions in Insurance Probe 


Some agents testify to forging policyholders’ 
ballots, but that’s of small practical importance compared 
to investigators’ main purposes. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Investigation of the life insurance busi- 
ness by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission resulted last week in a 
charge before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee that many agents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co: 
had forged policyholders’ names to the 
ballots for the election of directors. Con- 
flicting testimony was presented, but 
the net effect was to overshadow the 
fundamental questions in the investiga- 
tion, which are: 

(1) Who controls the big companies, 
and is this control self-perpetuating? 
(2) Is there excessive concentration of 
the life insurance business in the largest 
companies? (3) Do the companies, di- 
rectly or indirectly, influence the conduct 
or help to select the directorates of any 
corporations whose securities they buy? 
(4) How are the securities markets 
affected by the investment policies of the 
insurance companies, particularly their 
growing practice of buying large issues 
directly, instead of in the open market? 
(5) How do their investment policies 








affect the mortgage market? (6) What 
influence do the companies exercise on 
reorganization, particularly of railroads? 

But most of these important and com- 
plicated questions have received little 
publicity in comparison with the front- 
page stuff provided last week by several 
Metropolitan agents who testified that 
it was the practice of agents to sign 
policyholders’ names to ballots for the 
election of directors. 


Testimony on Ballot Charge 


Leroy A. Lincoln, Metropolitan presi- 
dent, immediately said he had never 
heard of the practice and did not coun 
tenance it. Rebuttal testimony was re- 
ceived this week from other employees. 
including Vincent Saccardi, manager of 
the Washington office, who asserted that 
the charges had been put forth by the 
United Office & Professional Workers 
Union, a C.1.0. affiliate that is attempt- 
ing to organize the Metropolitan. Sam vel 
L. Roth, representing another organi7a- 
tion of Metropolitan employees (which 
the C.L.O. calls a company union), pre- 
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sented a flat denial of the forgery charge. 

It speedily appeared, however, that the 
alleged bad practice by some agents 
could hardly have had much practical 
effect. Under the New York state law, 
no votes for directors can be counted 
that are not for a ticket nominated in 
rdance with the law. Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman of the Metropolitan 
hoard. testified that no opposition ticket 
has ever been nominated and that conse- 
quently the balloting for the manage- 
ment’s ticket is a formality. He insisted, 
however, that policyholders are kept in- 
formed of their right to vote (by notices 
on policies and premium receipts), al- 
though it is impossible to mail ballots to 
27 million policyholders. Some ballots 
and proxies are sent, he said, to the com- 
agents, who distribute them 
personally. 

Mr. Ecker asserted that the policy- 
holders would effectively use their right 
of franchise if the state insurance de- 
partment’s examination showed there 
was anything wrong. Gerhard Gesell, who 
conducted the examination for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, in- 
terpreted this as a veto power rather 
than as a voice in management, and 
Isador Lubin, the Labor Department's 
representative on TNEC, raised the 
question whether absence of scandal is 
evidence of efficient operation. Mr. Ecker 
answered in the affirmative. 

In the conduct of the investigation of 
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life insurance campanies by Chairman 
William O. Douglas of SEC and his staff, 
which may take two years or more, a 
parallel appeared between the reasons 
why Metropolitan mutualized in 
1915 and the reasons for SEC's present 
interest in the rights of policyholders. 
As explained by Mr. Ecker, the com- 
pany mutualized because it 
growing rapidly, assets were accumulat- 
ing, and there was a possibility that the 
stock would get into the hands of people 


was 
was 


was 


who would exploit the company for their 


15 





own benefit, instead of running it in the 
policy holders’ interest 

SEC thinks that neither the policy- 
holders’ voting power nor state supervi- 
sion constitutes an adequate check on 
the of mutual 
as for instance with respect to a limit on 


management companies, 
bigness, the amount of agents’ commis 
the 
share of earnings to be distributed in 


sions, diversification of investments, 


dividends, and similar questions, as dis 
tinct from the honesty with which the 
business is conducted. 


Wagner Act Changes Hit Snag 


Amendment drive is stymied as A.F.L. shifts focus 


of its attack from the law to the board. Sen. Burke’s new 


bill will be attacked by both A.F.L. and C.LO. 


Wasuinaton (Business Week Bureau) — 
This week turmoil ruled in the ranks of 
those who seek to amend the Wagner 
labor relations act, and the chance that 
the drive might fall several 
stools was not to be lightly dismissed. 
When Sen. Walsh submitted an elabo- 
rate series of amendments last month on 
behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor (BW—Jan14°39,pj0), sundry 
business groups sat back and breathed 
easy, content to let the A.F.L. carry the 


between 



























With a whole basketful of amend- 
ments proposed for the federal labor 
relations act, including those sub- 
mitted by Senator David I. Walsh 
(right) for the American Federation 
of Labor, the Senate Labor Commit- 















Your Move, Senator 





tee is due to hold preliminary hear- 
ings soon. Business wajts to see what 
suggestions, if any, will come from 
the Administration group, headed by 
the author of the original law, Sen- 
ator Robert R. Wagner (left). 





ball. But last week the A.F.L. executive 
council discovered that some of its mem- 
bers were at odds with each other about 
the proposed amendments, and as a re 
sult the council centered its fire on the 
NLRB rather than the law itself. Mean- 
while, Sen. Burke has 
second set of amendments, which further 


submitted a 


confused the situation. 

Until the amenders reform their lines, 
there is little likelihood of Congressional 
committee hearings getting anywhere. 
Probably they won't even start until the 
new A.F.L. proposals have been discussed 
thoroughly in press and cloakroom. Cer- 
tainly, neither Sen. Wagner nor the labor 
board nor the Congress of Industrial Or 
ganizations proposes to carry the fight 
to the other side. The C.1.0., in fact, was 
taking a certain amount of credit for 
having split the A.F.L. united front, 
pointing proudly to the statement which 
it had issued when the Walsh amend- 
ments first 
visions have been included which were 
never mentioned at the Houston conven- 
tion of the A.F.L. and could have been 


were introduced; 7.e., “pro- 


inserted only for the benefit of em- 
ployers.” 
A.F.L. Drive’s Emphasis 

A.F.L.’s new attack on the board 


rather than the law has been urged in 
A.F.L. quarters for some time past. To 
get rid of alleged partisanship for C.1.0., 
the federation would force present mem- 
bers to walk the plank and would have 
a new board of five members appointed 
to “clean house.” 

To serve its real objective, A.F.L. will 
fight hard for only the two most impor- 
tant Walsh amendments—one to assure 
recognition of craft unions as collective 
bargaining units and the other to curtail 
the board’s assumed authority to invali- 
date contracts between bona fide unions 
and employers. 

Only the day before the switch in tac- 
tics by the A.F.L. council, it had affirmed 
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these other Walsh amendments: (1) 
Definite time limits would be set within 
which the board must act on petitions 
for elections and on complaints of unfair 
labor practices; (2) all decisions of the 
board would be made reviewable by the 
courts; (3) secrecy of the board’s files 
would be lifted; (4) filing of affidavits 
of prejudice against the board’s trial ex- 
aminers would be permitted; (5) em- 
ployers would have the right to express 
opinions on matters of interest to their 
ployees and the public, provided that 
such opinions were not accompanied by 
acts of discrimination or threats; (6) the 
board would be authorized to investigate 
petitions by an employer for an employee 
election and to order an election to be 
held on that basis. 


Burke Offers Revision 


To gain effective revision of the Wag- 
ner Act now, employers will be forced to 
stand on an exposed position of some 
peril. Not only do they no longer have 
A.F.L. to fall back on, but amendments 
proposed by Sen. Burke, undoubtedly 
expressing the wishes of many employers, 
will draw fire both from the Federation 
behind and from the C.I.O. in front. 

The Burke bill proposes a drastic re- 
vision of the law. The present board 
would be replaced by another whose 
members would represent employers, em- 
ployees, and the public respectively. 
While the bill embraces some of the 
Walsh proposals, it would restrict even 
more sharply the board’s authority and, 
in effect, set up an alternative system of 
handling labor disputes in the federal 
courts. 

William Green lost no time in jump- 
ing on numerous provisions of the Burke 
bill—most importantly the provision to 
make the closed shop illegal (which he 
said would strike a blow at collective 
bargaining), and the ban on coercion 
of employees from any source (which he 
said would permit persecution of unions 
and union organizers that would virtu- 
ally nullify the Wagner Act). The Burke 
bill would make it an offense for labor 
organizations or employees to intimidate 
workers, to interfere with the orderly 
conduct of an employer's business, to 
strike without an affirmative vote of a 
majority of the employees or in violation 
of a contract. 


Inquiry by Committee? 

With the introduction of the Burke bill 
and the performance of the A.F.L. coun- 
cil at Miami tying the amendment drive 
up for the present, there’s some talk of 
the need for further inquiry into the 
law’s operations—possibly by an inde- 
pendent commission, but more likely by 
Congressional committees. Congressmen 
aren’t anxious to stick their necks out 
until they have to; and that’s one of the 
reasons why the House voted down sev- 
eral attempts to cripple the Labor Board 
by slashing its appropriation. 





With delay playing ,directly into the 
hands of the Administration and all 
those who oppose any change in the law, 
chances increase that Sen. Wagner will 
eventually be able to step in with some 
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compromise amendments of his « 
attain agreement on them to ; 
the stalemate—inadequate thou, , 4) 
changes may be both to the AF. | ang 
to business. 


West Adds Up Its Riches 


$150,000 audit of industrial possibilities in 1] 


states is finished. 


It shows what the West has, what it 


hasn’t, and what it can have. 


COINCIDENT WITH OPENING of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition in San 
Francisco comes the announcement that 
a $150,000 audit of industrial potentiali- 
ties in the 11 western states has been 
completed (as a byproduct of the fair) 
by Industrial West, Inc., the non-profit 
organization formed by western indus- 
trialists early last year to make the first 
comprehensive industrial inventory of 
the area west of the Rockies. 

Much of the information has been 
transferred to a relief map of the 11 west- 
ern states (100x110 ft.) built at a cost 
of $250,000 by the California Exposition 
Commission for exhibition at the San 
Francisco fair. Specialists will answer 
questions of visiting executives and ex- 
plain the charts, graphs, tables, and maps 
supplementing the display. 

Early in March the survey, in detail, is 
to be published by Industrial West in 
three volumes for interested executives. 

Information for the report was gath- 








Four sponsors of Industrial West, 
Inc. inspect the relief map (1002 
110 ft.) installed in the Hall of the 
Western States at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, showing 
power resources, location of raw ma- 
terials, fuel, water power and other 





ered by a staff of 40 engineers un: ‘or dj. 
rection of George W. Malone, chic! exec. 
utive of Industrial West, from bi <iness 
enterprises, federal and state agencies 
universities, banks, utilities, cham}vwrs of 
commerce, and other established r 
groups. 

Especially significant to business an 
the detailed studies of new industrial 
possibilities. The survey points out, for 
instance, that although all raw materials 
im the manufacture of rayon are found on 
the West Coast (the report tells where 
and at what cost), there are no rayon 
plants. A branch rayon factory, the re- 
port finds, getting wood pulp from the 
Pacific Northwest and cotton linters from 


are h 


California and Arizona, could, if neces. 
sary, ship rayon yarn to New York and 
New England textile markets in compe- 


tition with most eastern plants, but prob- 
ably should concentrate on delivering 
rayon cord to tire makers in Los Angeles 
(a market that will require 30,000,000 |b. 





; 


factors in branch plant location. Le{ 
to right: William R. Wallace of the 
Utah State Planning Board, George 
W. Malone, director of Industrial 
West, Henry H. Blood, Governor of 
Utah, and Ralph Tudor, of the Cal'- 
fornia Exposition Commission. 
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ANOTHER FAMOUS SLOGAN 
RIDES ON INTERNATIONALS 


Thanks to the Florists of America “Say It With 
Flowers” is a universal language for millions. 

Back of this famous phrase is a business of tre- 
mendous scope built by the splendid service and good 
reputations of thousands of America’s finest florists. 
They serve you everywhere. 

You can drop into a florist shop, order your flowers, 
and know they'll be delivered with speed and smart- 
ness a block or a mile away—or by telegraph in prac- 
tically any other community in the country. Y our florist 
provides this deluxe service as part of the package! 

International-Trucks are an important part of the 
florist’s business, for they give him all the advantages 
of luxurious appearance without carrying any of the 
“luxury” over onto his cost sheet. 
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International Light-Delivery Trucks are made in 
\ to 1-Ton capacities in 3 wheelbase lengths. Other 
Internationals in all sizes to heavy-duty 6-wheelers. 


From grower to wholesaler, from wholesaler to 
retailer, and from retailer to destination, Interna- 
tionals save money on every trip they make! 

These stream-styled delivery trucks, like all Inter- 
nationals, are built for rock-bottom economy in both 
upkeep and operation. And the greatest organization 
ever set up to keep trucks profitably on the job is ready 
to service Internationals anywhere. 

Whether your business is delivering orchids to a 
lady, groceries to her family, or fuel for her home, 
get a demonstration from your nearest International 
dealer or branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


( INCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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The use of Twin 
Disc machine-tool clutches often saves 
seconds that count up to substantial 
profits on the day’s production. 

For example: A Twin Disc Clutch in- 
stalled on an automatic metal lathe has 
reduced a particularly difficult precision 
operation to a 5-second cycle... ONE 
second to accelerate the spindle to max- 
imum speed ... three seconds for the 
work ...one second for a dead stop. 

Time-saving performance such as this 
is the reason why so many machine tool 
manufacturersstandardizeonT win Disc 
Clutches. Let us tell you the whole story. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
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a year). The rayon survey, comp 
William C. McIndoe, is detailed . 
to satisfy the most exacting e: 
executive. 

Possibilities for establishing a 
minum industry are more remot: 
mond M. Miller, executive assis! 
Industrial West, has contributed 
haustive discussion which, after « 
sizing that there are no supplies of 
ite (the mineral from which alun 
made) in the area, outlines the pr 
for purifying imported bauxite 
Francisco and Los Angeles with r 
of pure aluminum at Bonneville, > 
or Boulder dams. Research i: 
that alunite (there’s plenty of it i 
and Arizona) may be a suitable 
tute for bauxite as a basic miner 
Miller reports. 





Mr 


Power to Promote Use of Ores 


Increased power developments 


| West, the survey says, open up p 


ties for iron and steel productio 
search by the U.S. Bureau of M 
said to be developing a method for 
the West’s supply of low-grade 1 
nese ores in manufacturing steel. (( 


ne 


; 
Lie 


power is the chief factor in this prospect 


Pacific Northwest Douglas fir is a 
to be added to the pulpwood s)« 


Dou 


ap 


' 


Cles 


This will increase considerably the West 


Coast’s potential pulp mill capacity 


phite method. 


Increasing uses for plastics shou 


be 


The 
survey describes a process that has re- 
cently been perfected for pulping Doug- 
las fir with the standard lime-bax 


reflected on the West Coast in consiru 
| tion of branch plants for molding as we! 
as for manufacturing plastic powders 


The survey indicates a westward trek in 
this field when demand for plastics has 
quadrupled; it cites Coast plane and ac- 
cessory manufacturers as potential users 
of Coast-made plastics. Plastic molding 


operations in California have increased 


about 300% in the last 10 months. Eight 


plants are now producing in Los Angeles 
and one is about to get under way in 
San Francisco. All buy plastic powders 


in the East and all distribute nationall 


What the West Lacks 


The survey emphasizes the West’s defi 
ciencies so that western executives ma) 
check to see what bets are being over 


looked. A set of “trade balance” tables 


compiled from transportation 


shows that the area is still shipping 
large scale chiefly raw materials and » 


ti 


sources 


Ou é 


processed products for manufacture els 


where. A lot of these materials return in 
finished form to be sold to the Wests 


12,500,000 population. 


Only three states (California, Utah 


Wyoming) export a larger tonnage 
balance: 
turned by exports of petroleum and ce- 
ment to other western states, and scrap 
iron and steel abroad. Utah’s copper, ce 
ment, and iron products hold the balance 


they import. California’s 
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hat state’s favor, and in Wyoming 

-efined petroleum that does it. 

1e West’s chief deficiencies in manu- 

wes, the report finds, lie in produc- 
tion of textiles, iron and steel supplies, 
and machinery, glass, motor vehicles, 
bodies and parts, leather goods, house- 
hold furnishings, kitchen and tableware, 
jewelry, farm machinery, radios, and 
typew riters. 


Marks for the West’s promoters to | 


shoot at are indicated by the fact that 
the area doesn’t make a single window 
pane, plate, or auto glass; manufactures 


no wallpaper; rolls only 10% of the tin | 
plate used in its canning and packing; | 


weaves almost no carpets or rugs; makes 
practically no musical instruments, or 
photographic apparatus and materials; 


produces very few toys, neither clocks 


nor watches, and a negligible amount of 
cigars and cigarettes. In Hollywood not 


a single picture can be shot on western- | 


made film. The survey reports the west- 
ern opportunities for most of these absent 
industries. 


Urge Chain Farm Tax | 


California innovators want 
to whack banks and make them 
hesitate to foreclose. 


Very MucH UNDER the surface at pres- 
ent in California, but due to emerge early 
in March, is a strong farmer movement 
for a state tax on multiple agricultural 
holdings. 

Because chain farming is an important 
factor in California agriculture and the 
farmer sentiment behind the tax seems 
so widespread, the development is of 
business significance. Also, such concerns 
as Transamerica’s farmland-v»wning sub- 
sidiary, California Lands, Inc., and a 
similar affiliate of the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles are directly 
in the line of fire. 

Leaders of the movement explain its 
purpose is to “get the land back into the 
hands of family-type farmers,” and that 
will be the slogan on which public sup- 
port of the tax will be invited. Real pur- 
pose is to slow up the process of fore- 
closure, an objective which holds a Jot 
of appeal for farmers. Feeling is that if 











How the Right Fence 
May Save You a Lot 


ad 
¢ 


ee 


HEN every foot of your prop- 

erty line is guarded night and 
day with sturdy Cyclone Fence, you 
can stop worrying about burglars, 
marauders or firebugs. For Cyclone 
is respected by those who would care- 
lessly or willfully damage your prop- 
erty. That’s why it saves money— 
pays real dividends on its moderate 
first cost. 

It is important that you get the 
right fence — erected properly. 
Cyclone Fence embodies design fea- 
tures that lengthen life and save you 
money. Posts are strong—mesh is 
heavily galvanized after weaving to 
assure maximum weather protection 
—gates prevent rails from buckling. 
And when installed by Cyclone’s 
factory-trained crew, this fence is 
sure to maintain its original shape 


/ 
; 
’ 
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and attractiveness. Upkeep is almost 
negligible. 

What type of chain link fence do 
you need? How much of it? How 
high? With barbed wire? What kind 
of gates? These and many other fence 
problems will readily be solved for 
you by our fence engineers with no 
obligations whatsoever to you. Write 
us for catalog and a free estimate. 

Now you can be sure of the 
quality of fence before you buy 
it. Cyclone Fence with the 
“12M” label has an extra-heavy 
coat of galvanizing that resists 
rust and makes the fence last 


longer. Be sure that the “12M” 
label is om the fence you buy. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Il. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Standard Fence Company, Oskland, California, 
Pacific Coast Division 


United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 





Send for FREE 32 page book. Tells you all about fence. Crammed full 


of illustrations. This book wi'l help you choose 


the tax bill mounts with each parcel of 
farm property acquired, the banks won’t 
be so anxious to foreclose. 

Spearhead of the fight is a bill intro- 
duced last week in the legislature by 
Sen. John Phillips of Riverside. It pro- 
vides for a graduated tax, beginning at 
$1,000 annually for 10 farms and run- 
ning through $8,000 for 31 to 40, up to 
#128,000 for 71 to 80. 

Between now and March, when the 
legislature reconvenes, a half dozen in- 
fluential farm organizations (with the 
\ssociated Farmers conspicuously ab- 
sent) will promote the bill quietly 
throughout the state. 


the type of fence best suited to your property 
—business, school or home. 14 kinds of fence 
illustrated. Whether you require « few feet or 
several miles of it, send for this free, informa- 
tive book. Mail the coupon today. 





Cyctone Fence Co., Dept. 429 
Waukegan, Til. 


Please mail me, without obligation, « copy of 


“Your Fence—-How to Choose It 
Use It.” 





om Gon lod . i: 
FENCE 


emmesececeoesnesesecess GOs oc0e 44 
interested in fencing: [) Industrial 
Playground; [) Residence; 
CD Estate; l. Approximately feet. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Why Field Prospers 


Some say it’s because of new 
management; others laud the late 


J. O. McKinsey. 


ONE OF THE EASIEST WAYs to get an 
argument in retailing circles is to express 
an opinion about whether Marshall Field 
& Co. did or did not get its money’s 
worth from James O. McKinsey, high- 
priced management engineer, who served 
as Field’s board chairman from October, 
1935, till his death in November, 1937 
(BW—Mar26’38 p17). 

Last week, publication of Field’s an- 
nual report, showing a net profit of 
$3,500,000 for the year 1938, compared 
with a net loss of $1,600,000 in 1937, pro- 
vided powerful ammunition for those 
who have contended right along that 
Field was capable of raising its own best 
bosses. For 1988 was the first full year 
in which responsibility again rested on 
men trained by the founder rather than 
on the staff of executives imported by 
the late Mr. McKinsey. 

Led by Pres. F. D. Corley, the present 
management not only turned a loss into 
a profit during a year when the reverse 
of that accomplishment was far more 
common, but it also tossed back into sur- 
plus $250,000 of the special $3,500,000 
fund set aside to liquidate unprofitable 
lines. 

Furthermore, the Field manufacturing 
division, long a money-loser, produced a 
profit of $138,000 before interest and 
special charges; and the real estate di- 
vision, in the red ever since the Merchan- 
dise Mart was built in 1930, got into the 
profit column with $209,000. The always 
profitable retail division was down 
$1,100,000 from its 1987 earning record 
of $5,000,000, but nobody can criticize 
such a showing in 1938; volume was ac- 
tually up. 


Manufacturing Policy 


Fans of the present Field management 
consider that its greatest achievement is 
the revamping of the manufacturing di- 
vision under First Vice-President Hugh- 
ston M. McBain, who has liquidated an 
assortment of Field lines ranging from 
cotton dress goods to Wilton rugs. In 
some instances closing out of the lines 
involved simply disposal of inventories 
and closing down of the plants; in others, 
the plants too were sold. As a result, 
Field’s manufacturing division consists 
of only 12 mills, producing a profitable 
volume which is moved not only through 
Field’s own sales organization direct to 
retailers and jobbers but also through 
other selling agencies. 

It is precisely this accomplishment 


which least impresses defenders of the 
McKinsey record. They point out that 
lopping off unprofitable operations was 
heart and soul of the reorganization 
policy which he inaugurated, that in 1936 
he was credited with having chopped off 
16 affiliated retail outlets in small middle 
western cities, reduced the number of 
mills and factories from 33 to 22, and 
liquidated the wholesaling division, in 
toto. Further pruning carried out in 
the manufacturing division, it is argued, 
simply proves the wisdom of the McKin- 
sey policy. 

The present management’s accomplish- 
ment in cutting inventories from $10,- 
000,000 down to a workable $3,000,000 
is, of course, a sore point with McKinsey 
adherents, for it forcibly reminds them 





Bill Jones 





Bill Gillen, oiler, second grade, mod- 
els for a heroic sculpture of “Bill 
Jones,” typical employee of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, 


who will dominate the company’s 


exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair. A roaring good public relations 
effort, the exhibit will show that Bill 
Jones made $36.89 a week last year, 
one sixth more, for a shorter work 
week, than he made in 1929. He gets 
expert medical care. He’s backed by 
a $100,000,000 group life insurance 
program. He’s safer from accidents 
at work than he is at home, and he 
belongs to the Edison Savings and 
Loan Association, which helped him 
own his own home. 
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of the bad guess in building up ks 
during 1936 and early 1987. Whe... +h, 
slump came, Field’s was caught » ; 
hands full; and that fact, more t} 


other, explains why the McKinse\ fit 
made in 1936 was turned into a 
1937. 

The real estate division’s mo\ to 
the black is one of the most sur): ing 


features of the 1938 report. This ¢ 

is headed by Vice-President Perc, \\ 
son, a successful real estate operat 

is sole official survivor of the ou 
introduced by McKinsey. 


Getting Tenants for Mart 


Wilson went out and got tena: 
the expensively built Merchandise 
by developing show rooms of related 
lines, renting temporary show sp: 
market week exhibitors and then co 
vincing them they would be better off to 
remain. Himself a Democrat with pe 
riod of public service in the early year: 
of the New Deal, Wilson wangled govy- 
ernment leases until his building houses 
what may be the largest federal per- 
sonnel under one roof outside of Wasb- 
ington. 

Then, using as sales argument the 
tremendous number of people ji 
building—today it approaches 27,000 
he leased a lot of semi-dead lower flo r 
space for retail stores ranging from g 
ceries to women’s wear. 


Grocers’ Drug Sales 


Voluntary chain reports 
growing sales for its remedies and 
toilet articles. 


STARTED NINE MONTHS AGO, Independent 
Grocer’s Alliance Distributing Co.'s lin 
of 18 home remedies and toilet articles 
is getting a steadily increased volum 
But original expenses of plates, labels 
and display stands for setting up its 
“Neighbor Brand” leave this activity 
still in the red. 

Despite reports of rumblings from 
druggists who do not relish grocery-stor¢ 
competition in their field, I-G.A. execu- 
tives insist there have been fewer brick- 
bats than bouquets. Bane of conscien- 
tious pharmacists is the kind of prepara 
tion that to the consumer or grocer looks 
like the real McCoy, to the profession is 
recognizable as below admissible quality 
Example: German crude Epsom salt 
shipped as bulk ballast, handled like 
coal, eventually retailed in cotton sacks 
at prices unmeetable by sterile, chemi 
cally pure merchandise. 

Small groceries in rural and industrial 
communities have been common outlets 
for home remedies of questionable qual- 
ity, sold to unsuspecting consumers at 
low prices which still yield a delectable 
profit. I.G.A. insists each of its «drug 
items that come under U. S. Pharmaco 
peia restrictions must measure up to 
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~ ing Delivery Panel 
THE NATION’S LARGEST BUILDER OF TRUCKS 


brings you higher quality trucks . . . lower prices . . . 








FEATURES 

NEW LONGER WHEELBASES e 
MASSIVE NEW SUPREMLINE 
TRUCK STYLING « FAMOUS 
VALVE-IN-HEAD TRUCK 
ENGINE e NEW SUPER-COM- 
FORT CAB e VASTLY IM- 
PROVED VISIBILITY « POWER- 
FUL HYDRAULIC TRUCK 
BRAKES (Vacuum-Power Broke 
Equipment optional at additional 
cost.) e FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLE, on Heavy Duty models 
only. (2-Speed Axle optional at 
additional cost.) 











greater value for your money 


It is only natural that Chevrolet, the nation’s 
largest builder of trucks, should be able to 
give you the greatest truck values on the 
market today. That’s exactly what Chev- 
rolet does give you in these new 1939 
Chevrolet models! They're bigger, sturdier, 
more capable, with every modern feature, 
and they sell at the lowest prices ever quoted 
on trucks of such outstanding quality. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 
General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, economical 
monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 








New Chevrolet-Built 
CAB-OVER-ENGINE MODELS 
Entirely designed and entirely built 
by Chevrolet . . . offering amazing 

r threefold 


ating costs. Ask your Chevrolet 
dealer for a demonstration —todey! 





THE THRIFT-CARRIERS (cigcsGr FOR THE NATION 
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already invented an electric organ, now brings out the 
Novachord, an electric orchestra. It looks like the old- 
fashioned spinet, but its tone source is a set of vacuum 


Laurens Hammond (left), president of the Hammond 
Instrument Co., Chicago, can’t play a note, but he’s 





A Whole Orchestra on One Keyboard 








me 


tubes. By adjusting controls on the panel over t/ |:ey- 
board, it becomes a piano, violins, trumpets, Ho waiic 
guitars, or Roxy organ. First big public demons? ratio) 
will be at the New York World’s Fair, where concerts 


will be given on 4 Novachords in the Ford ex! 








US.P. quality (BW—Jun11°38,p22); it 
sets recommended retail prices at prevail- 
ing retail drug store levels in the com- 
munities. Hence friendly letters are re- 
ceived from drug store owners who find 
themselves freed by 1.G.A. quality and 
price policies from pressure of competi- 
tion with many member stores which 
formerly undercut them with poorer 
grades of merchandise than an ethical 
pharmacist can handle. 

1.G.A. has some 7,000 retail grocery 
store members, some 85 wholesalers who 
sell to 40,000 other independent grocers. 
Of the retail members about 2,000 sell 
all or some Neighbor drugs. Of the whole- 
salers, exactly 28 now carry the Neigh- 
bor line. Not each of the 28 can carry 
all 18 items. Some of the rest have re- 
frained because of legal uncertainties. 


State Provisions Summed Up 
Right now, after getting rulings from 
state boards of pharmacy, I.G.A. is in 
process of tabulating the legal provisions 
applying to its drug lines in every state. 
These vary from wide-open common- 
wealths like Vermont which permit the 
grocer to dispense the entire line, down 
to California’s hard-boiled law letting 
grocers sell only seven items on the list. 
Until now, I.G.A. has not known just 
what it could safely offer in each state, 
has withheld shipping anything it was 
not sure about. Now it intends pressing 
for increased sales on permitted items. 
Indications are that this should bulge 
volume to the point of taking care of 
the original expenses within the imme- 
diate future and putting the department 
in the profit column. 





Red Card Veto 


FTC says Fashion Guild is 
restraining trade as well as piracy 
but members will fight. 


Day arrer pay, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission issues bulletins and orders deal- 
ing with the ladies’ garment trade. 
Mostly, they read like this: “The Bon 
Ton Shop, Kar-Kar-Kus, N. J., has been 
ordered to cease and desist from labeling 
‘Sil-kay’ and dress goods not actually 
made of silk.” 

But last week the FTC issued an order 
that went ringing through the whole la- 
dies’ garment trade. It said “cease and 
desist” to the Fashion Originators Guild 
of America. 

The Guild is an organization of 148 
manufacturers of textiles and women’s 
garments, formed some seven years Ago 
for the purpose of preventing design pi- 
racy. Cooperating with the Guild are the 
members of the National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc—100 manufacturers, con- 
verters, dyers, and printers of silk and 
rayon fabrics. Also cooperating are some 
17,000 retailers. What the organization 
means to the trade is demonstrated by the 
Commission finding that in the wholesale 
price range of $10.75 and up, members’ 
sales in 1936 constituted 83.99% of the 
total. 

Here’s how the Guild operates. Manu- 
facturers reg:ster their designs. Then co- 
operating retailers specify on their orders 
to manufacturers that invoices must con- 
tain warranty that the dresses sent are 
not copies. When Guild “shoppers” 
charge piracy, the retailer is requested to 






take the disputed goods out of stock 
while a retailer-manned jury decides jf 
the shoppers are right. Should a retailer 
fail to abide by the decision, he is “red 
carded,” meaning that Guild manufac- 
turers stop selling him goods. 

Now the FTC order says that the Guild 
must stop the “red-carding.” Teeth of the 
order are: the Guild may not employ av- 
ditors to investigate members to see that 
they are complying with the rules; the 
Guild cannot impose fines for any vio- 
lation of the rules. FTC thinks thos 
rules protect prices as well as designs. 

All of which the Guild intends to ig- 
nore. As soon as the FTC order became 
public, Guild Executive Director Albert 
M. Post hastened to tell worried members 
that the “opinion” in no way affected 
Guild operations. Until a federal court 
ratifies the order, “any attempts of style 
copyists to pirate the Guild firms’ de- 
signs will be combated with customary 
vigor and effectiveness.” 


An Old Story to Guild 


The legal fight for existence isn’t any- 
thing new to the Guild. Its “customary 
vigor and effectiveness” in meeting rule 
violations have stepped on a good many 
toes—and the resulting legal decisions 
give the Guild some reason to think that 
it can come out all right now. 

Most publicized of the Guild’s previous 
legal squabbles was with William Filene’ 
Sons Co., big Boston department store 
(BW—Mar28’36,p40). Filene’s, “re¢- 
carded” by the Guild, brought suit bu! 
lost the decision in March, 1936. \W\ hat: 
more, the decision was sustained by 4 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 
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Ford Revises Dealer Franchise 


Making first changes in years, automobile manu- 
facturer liberalizes provisions. Grants price protection, 
and penalizes territorial infringements. 


Up To LAST MONTH most Ford dealers had 
been operating under franchises signed 
vears before. Last summer it became 
known that Ford had under development 
a new contract inspired by its new youth- 
ful sales manager, “Jack” Davis. It was 
not until January of this year, however, 
that the new contract, after months of 
discussion with dealers here and there, 
was finally offered to the entire dealer 


body to sign. 


Salient Points of Franchise 

When the contract did come through, 
however, it proved to be a good one. 
Dealers, on the whole, seem to be in 
agreement that it is one of the most 
equitable, and even liberal, franchises in 
the industry. Important features are: 

Price protection in case of price reduc- 
tions (by rebates on all unsold cars pur- 
chased within 60 days of announced price 
reduction) . 

Fixing of dealer stocks of new cars as 
between 8 and 12% of previous 12 
months’ sales—the percentage depending 
on time of year. 

Agreement by dealer to maintain retail 
delivered prices as established by the 


company. 

A penalty clause of territorial infringe- 
ment—automatically setting up closed 
territories in all except multiple-dealer 
points. 


Requirement of 60 days’ notice in case 
of franchise cancellation by the company. 

Agreement to repurchase all unsold 
cars, parts, and accessories in case of ter- 
mination of franchise by company. 

Provision that no one except the com- 
pany’s president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, or assistant secretary may sign, 
alter, or cancel a franchise agreement for 
the company. 

The retention of a “genuine parts” 
clause. 

Of major interest in the contract is the 
unusually handled territorial protection 
clause. According to the wording, a dealer 
selling a car or truck (except in the case 
of fleet buyers or other dealers) to a res- 
ident of another Ford dealer’s commu- 
nity, must pay a “service commission” of 
#30 to the dealer nearest the purchaser's 
place of residence. The service commis- 
sion is to be paid “with the understand- 
ing that such other dealer agrees to ren- 
der to such purchaser the service which 
a new car purchaser ordinarily receives 
from the delivering dealer.” 

The service commission does not apply 
in multiple dealér points such as metro- 
politan areas, or to “sales to purchasers 
temporarily residing more than 30 days 
at the place where dealer is located.” In 
case of disputes as to infringement be- 
tween dealers, the signing dealer agrees 
to let the company act as umpire. No 
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attempt is made in the franchise to set 
up collection machinery, however, the ob 
ligation on the dealer to pay a “service 
commission” being largely a moral one. 

The method of establishing maximum 
and minimum required dealer stocks of 
cars is also interesting. The idea behind 
the 8 to 12% of previous 12 months’ 
sales is to establish stocks on an approxi 
mately current 30-day basis. The fran- 
chise further provides that dealers must 
place orders for each month on or before 
the 10th of the preceding month, in order 
to enable proper scheduling of produc- 
tion. This would seem to indicate that 
Ford has found it possible to integrate 
its vast production machine on a 30-day 
order basis, as other manufacturers have 
done. 

The retail price maintenance clause 
represents, it is believed, the first attempt 
to incorporate such a clause in an auto- 
mobile dealer franchise. With this clause, 
the company seems to be in a position to 
make use of the fair trade laws now in 
effect in some 40 states. 

Another provision calls for segregating 
in a separate trust fund all deposits on 
new cars, etc., accepted by the dealer 
against future deliveries—as is frequently 
done prior to introduction of new models 
This is intended, apparently, as a protec- 
tion to the public. 


Parts Clause Retained 


Not surprising is the retention by Ford 
of the “genuine parts” clause. According 
to this, no dealer shall “sell any replace- 
ment parts for company products except 
such genuine parts, nor shall dealer rec- 
ommend or allow to be recommended . . . 
any but genuine parts,” except where the 
company is unable to supply such parts 
or the owner specifically requests the 
dealer to use some other parts 








Hollywood Retailer Goes Hollywood 





I. Magnin & Co., the Los Angeles specialty shop, takes a tip from the movie industry and holds a 


special “preview” of its newly-completed Wilshire Boulevard store before opening for regular business. 
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Easy Mixing 





Concrete mixing is an inside job at 
the Grand Coulee Dam, under con- 
struction on the Columbia River in 
Washington. And it isn’t done with 
a shovel either. The mizing man sits 


International 


at a signal board, sets the machinery 
going, and watches a series of pens 
mark off the amount of water, sand, 
cement and gravel pouring into each 
of the four big mizers on the job. 





Brandy Makes Its Bid 


Producers are aided by exemption from last tax 
boost on liquor. Schenley and National enter the field. 
Wine Institute has big advertising drive. 


Notice To TippLers: You are going to 
hear a lot more about domestic brandy 
in the near future. 

There are two reasons, both potent: 
(1) Last year’s tax increase on liquor 
left out brandy; (2) last year’s huge Cal- 
ifornia grape crop forced the making of 
an unusual volume of brandy which will 
require active promotion if it is to find a 
market. Whether sales effort can shift a 
larger percentage of demand to brandy 
remains to be seen, for elbow-benders are 
notoriously loyal to established habits. 

The never-ending hunt for new taxes 
led Congress to hike the federal tax on 
liquor from $2 to $2.25 per gal. (BW— 
Jun18°38,p15). Ask any market-wise ex- 
ecutive what an important advantage 
brandy gained when it escaped that in- 
crease. Congress didn’t overlook the 
brandy field; it merely responded to or- 
thodox political reflexes. 

Domestic wine, ergo domestic brandies, 
come mostly from California. These in- 
terests have always been powerful in 





Congress, were especially so during the 
Senatorship of that old political athlete, 
William Gibbs McAdoo (who was slapped 
out of the booth last November). The 
tax increase amendment was offered by 
Rep. Robertson, of Virginia. His state 
produces apples which can be marketed 
under cork. Together, the fruit-producing 
states had sufficient influence to put over 
the exemption for brandy. 


Big Companies Enter Field 
Results were not slow in appearing. A 
year ago Schenley Distillers bought the 
Roma Wine Co.’s plant at Manteca, 
Calif. It has expanded the facilities of this 
plant and now claims it to be the largest 
exclusive brandy distillery in the world. 
Recently National Distillers bought out 
Shewan-Jones, which has a large brandy 
plant as well as other winery properties 
at Lodi, Calif. With National, the sale of 
wine will be subordinated to that of 
brandy. Schenley won’t market any wine. 
Entry of the big distilling companies in 
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the field will mean both an im; 
of product and a stimulation . 
tion. All California vintners } 
brandy stills. But they have | 
ing high-proof stuff for the fort 
their sweet wines. They have 
attention to brandy for the « 
sake and hence haven't bot 
much about taste. 

A factor to be reckoned with 
tional advertising campaign of 
Institute which gets under 
month (BW—Feb11°39,p40) 
to spend around $700,000 a yea: 
years. Details are yet to be : 
but probably will include son: 
promotion. 

Last year’s production might 
unwary to conclude that the co 
suddenly been attacked by an 
thirst for brandy. December o 
4,071,000 gal. (vs. 1,846,000 g: 
cember, 1987). And productio 
first 11 months was 24,710,000 
21,007,000 in the same period 

The answer was a record c1 
than a record demand. Actual! 
look at the teeth of compleme: 
tistics does not augur so hot fi 


acceptance. Tax paid-withdr 


sales indicator) , withdrawals for f 
ing wine, even imports of brand; 


ag 


ils 


lower last year than the year before 


Pro-Rate System Applied 


A very important consideratio: 


duction is the California Ag: 


Prorate Commission, which has thie t: 


job of handling the grape sur; 
took 45% of the wine grape cro; 
thirds of this 45% is made into beverage 
brandy by vintners: and the ren 


third into high-proof brandy for for 
tifying wines. A creation of the commis 
sion, the California Grape Products Asso 


ciation, takes title to this brandy 


warehouse receipts which it uses as col- 
Loans are pro-rated 
among producers to finance crushing op 
erations; they buy back their brand; 
when and if they can. The association 
now owns about 8,000,000 gal. of brand; 
probably the largest single ownership 0 
the United States. All California brandy 
production comes under the _pro-rate 


lateral for loans. 


set-up. 


Thus the taxpayers and bankers o! 
California, as well as the grape rancher 
interest i 
the joys 


and vintners, have a real 
teaching the rest of the country 


of brandy consumption. They have some 
elements in their favor. Nationa! Disti- 
lers, Schenley, and the industry's efforts 
can call attention to the fact that wine 
brandy makes a tasty highball and tha! 
brandy sells for less than comparabk 
grades of grain liquors. The fact that th 
federal government frowns on the use o! 
“cognac” for domestic grape bran« 
considered a geographical trade n: 
longing to France) oughtn’t to hit 
sales campaigns, since the foreig 


means little to the mass of Ameri 
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J. Barleycorn in °39 


Legislatures plan many kinds 
of liquor control. Tax on con- 


sumers is proposed. 


Wasuneton (Business Week Bureau) — | 


State legislatures which convened in 
January have started pinching the liquor 
industry in many tender spots, including, 
of course, the pocketbook. In an effort to 
increase their revenues, many states are 
working with tall figures, but proposals 


for upping liquor taxes also can be traced 


to other causes. 


Tax-Base Diminished 


Last year’s increase in the federal tax 
from $2 to $2.25 per gal. has reduced | 


tax-paid consumption, thus cutting the 


states’ tax base. A decline in production | 


js having the same effect in producing 
states. The Maryland Commission on 
Taxation and Revenue reports that the 
present production tax of 24¢ per gal. 
has yielded about $250,000 a year. This 
revenue will decrease, as Maryland dis- 
tillers no longer are operating at full 
capacity because they have accumulated 
large stocks. The alternative proposed 


is an increase of 15¢ in the $1.10 excise | 
tax on liquor sold to retailers, to produce | 


$310,000. 


In New York, Gov. Lehman has recom- | 
mended an increase from $1 to $1.50 per | 


gal., to yield $8,000,000. The governor 
argues that this will add only a dime to 
the “standard” bottle of hard liquor, an 
increase too slight to throw business to 
bootleggers. But the industry doesn’t 
agree. 

In North Dakota a $2 license on im- 
bibers for the privilege of sidling up to 
the brass rail was voted Jan. 31 by the 
House tax committee. A Michigan bill 
would require purchasers by the drink to 
obtain 50¢ annual licenses, and a 10% 
consumers’ tax has been proposed in 
West Virginia. Licensing of purchasers 
also is advocated in Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. 

New and increased taxes also are 
proposed in Maine, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Iowa, North Dakota, 
North Carolina, Texas, Wyoming, Ore- 
gon, and California. 


Wide Range of Controls 

{ shift from licensed distribution to 
state monopoly has been proposed in 
California, Georgia, Arkansas (whole- 
sale only), Delaware, Rhode Island; vice 
versa in Pennsylvania. A wide variety of 
changes in control has been proposed in 
a score of states. Establishment or ex- 
tension of local option has been proposed 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, West Vir- 
winia, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Colorado, 
ind Utah. 

Various license restriction proposals 
have been introduced in Connecticut, 














Take On Your Pilot. 


No ocean liner attempts anchorage without a pilot. But remember!— 
planning safe Casualty Insurance and Bonding protection requires a 
pilot, too. 


Your Standard Accident agent knows how to analyze your needs, to help 
you choose correct coverages, to indicate practical economies. And he’s 
always available when trouble occurs. 


Standard of Detroit—experienced, progressive, strong—insures against 
financial loss due to injury to person, employees or public; automobile 
accident; burglary; embezzlement and similar hazards. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Best in industrial papers . 





Massachusetts, Illinois, Michigan, and 
New Mexico; and restriction or prohi- 
bition of advertising in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Nebraska, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, California. Bills in Connecticut and 
Nebraska would only permit purchase 
and sale under fair trade contracts. 

Both Indiana and Missouri are con- 
sidering repeal of their anti-discrimina- 
tion acts, but Nebraska has a bill to ban 
imports from states discriminating 
against it. Arkansas is debating abolition 
of its export liquor tax. A bill prohibit- 
ing sale of beverages containing ethyl 
alcohol or neutral spirits possessing its 
characteristics is pending in Minnesota. 
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Advertising Prize Winners for 1938 
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. . Phil Thomson, for distinguished service . . 
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Set the Bamts That Need Lew Selting 


CLARKS Gam &* 1 & P00 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


FOF e® avaews, HOW TORE 


























. Best in trade papers. 














Pick Year’s Best Ads 


Winners in media classifica- 
tions as well as for individual tech- 
nical excellence are announced. 


THIS WEEK some 200 advertising and pub- 
lishing executives gathered at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria for the presentation of 
the Annual Advertising Awards for 1938. 
To Philip L. Thomson, president of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Di- 
rector of Public Relations of Western 
Electric Company, went the most cov- 
eted award—that for distinguished serv- 
ice to advertising. To Harold B. Thomas, 








Don't let your life fellow the useal pattern... 
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vice-president of The Centaur C: 

and a director of the Association of Na- 

tional Advertisers, went the silver 
Selections for the annual awa 

made by a committee of thirteen 








was set up on a permanent basis three 





years ago by Advertising & Sx Of 
the “best ads” in various media « 
cations, shown above and below, Batte: 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., is the 
advertising agency which prepared | 
the Corning Glass and Spool Cotton ( 
campaigns. Pacific Mutual Life | 
ance Co.’s award winner came from Lord 
& Thomas and General Motors’ fror 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. The Caterpillar 
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Best local newspaper campaign 





. . . Best in national newspapers . 








. Best in national magazines. 
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Tractor Co, account is handled by N. W. 
Aver & Son. Arthur Kudner, Inc., as 
agent for the Association of American 
Railroads, received a medal for the ad- 
vertising most distinguished as a social 
force. George Bijur, Inc., agent for Time, 
Inc., was adjudged to have produced the 
most outstanding advertisements from 
the standpoint of layout, art, and 
typography. Best copy award went to 
N. W. Ayer & Son for the Ford Motor 
Co. account. In research, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers were considered outstanding. 

To John U. Reber, vice president of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., went the prize 
for contribution to knowledge and tech- 
nique of radio advertising. For producing 
“March of Minnesota,” Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn was rewarded with 
the medal for outstanding skill in pro- 
gram production. And for excellence of 
commercial announcements, the medal 


went to Marschalk & Pratt, Inc. 


Make Customer Pay 


California appliance distrib- | 


utors will shift cost. 


RETAILERS ARE HARASSED by those items | 


which require salesmen to consume more- 


. . i 
than-average time and effort in demon- 


stration to customers, thereby raising 
sales costs to a point where the profit 
margin dwindles, sometimes almost to in- 
visibility. To overcome this handicap in 


the sale of certain electrical appliances, | 


the Electrical Appliance Society of North- 
ern California (distributors) will test a 


plan during the next three months | 
whereby Mrs. Customer herself will pay | 


for learning how to use her new appliance. 

Beginning Feb. 15, retail prices of elec- 
tric ironers sold in northern California 
will be hiked $5. A corps of teachers will 
be hired by the distributors. The retail- 
er will pay the teacher $5 to give Mrs. 
Customer two lessons in her home. He'll 
get a refund from the distributor when 
he sends in a slip, signed by the cus- 
tomer, saying the lessons have been given. 

Chief cause for distributor nervousness 
in trying out the plan is the competition 








put up by the local branches of national | 


mail-order firms. 


New FCC Planned 


Sen. Wheeler sponsors bill | 


to set up three-man board. 


Despite irs EFFORTS to placate Con- | 


gress by denying extension of WLW’s 500 
kw. license, it appeared this week that 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion would not be able to stave off much 
longer the storm which has been threat- 
ening to break over its head ever since 
the President a year and a half ago 
put Frank R, MeNinch in as FCC chair- 
man and gave him orders to clean house. 
lhe MeNinch broom failed to sweep 
clean; so President Roosevelt proceeded 
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. . . . PROBLEM 1 


The two cent stamps are all used up, but 
there are seventeen local letters that take 
twos. So what did Milly do? Milly used 
threes! You can’t expect a high-powered 
secretary to walk four blocks to the post- 
office at 5:15 to save seventeen cents! 


. . . PROBLEM 2 


Another night the threes ran out. But 
Milly is versatile. She merely used two 
twos on the remaining nineteen letters. Of 
course, Milly’s solution of the problem cost 
the firm nineteen cents. But what is nineteen 
cents in the life of a Big Business Woman? 


.. . . PROBLEM 3 


Then there were fourteen Spring catalogs, 
each requiring twelve cents’ postage. But 
that night Milly needed all her twos and 
threes for letters, and there wasn’t much 
use for those five cent stamps anyway. So 
three fives went on every catalog. And Uncle 
Sam made a clean profit of $0.42 that night! 


. . and PROBLEM 4 

The next problem isn’t Milly’s— it’s yours. Even a 
very small office runs out of stamp denominations 
every once in a while—and the postage losses can pay 
for a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter. 

You can’t run out of denominations with a Postage 
Meter! A shift of a little lever, and the Postage Meter 
prints any number of any denominations needed. Not 
only is there no denomination problem — there isn’t 
any stamp problem, because there aren't any stamps — 
to watch, count, tear apart, stick, get lost, misused or 
stolen. The postage is all in the Meter, set and sealed 
by the postoffice — tamper proof, fool proof, safe! 

Metered Mail saves time in the office —and in the 
postoffice; need not be cancelled and postmarked, gets 
on its way earlier. Ask the nearest Postage Meter Co. 
office for a demonstration—on your own mail, in your 
own office! And watch the Postage Meter work and 
save for you! 


THE POSTAGE METER Co. 


1411 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY errr wa BOWES 


Offices in principal cities. Consult your telephone directors 
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New 


hoists 


New electric Budgit Hoists— 
portable, powerful, usable any- 
where—give you more for your 
wage dollar without 


speeding the worker! now 


electric 






















Budgit Hoists save 20°%%+ in 
time, conserve energy, postpone 
fatigue! Three 
smaller sizes replace 
operate from lamp socket; the 
2,000 Ib. size from power socket. 
Hang up, plug in, 
USE! Alll life loads Auaamned 
10 feet. And the ton size weighs 
only 92 lbs.! Prices are the low- 
est ever offered 

for power hoists. hoists 
And made by Shaw-Box means 
unqualifiedly guaranteed! 


250 tb., $119—S00 ib., $119 
1000 Ib., $139 — 2000 Ib., $159 
Ali prices F.0.B. 
Send forFREECatalogandTime-Sav- 
ing Calculator showing remarkable 
savings effected by Budgit Hoists. 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Dept. “V"’ — Muskegon, Mich. 





THE N@W sHAW-BOX 


Budgit’ hoists 


LOU Ts 
gv stltlisp, 


Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


HOTEL 


ennox 


9TH AND WASHINGTON 











MODERNIZING? 


Then you will want to get 
a copy of this new free 
booklet “Lighting Recom- 
mendations for Offices.” 
Tells why Better Light 
brings better work . . . 
pictures how many com- 
panies protect eyes, cut 
down errors, speed tasks 
with amazing new Wake- 
field Commodores, molded 
from Plaskon. WRITE: 


"™ WAKEFIELD "<" 


829 BUSWOOD PARK. VERMILION, OHIO 















to toss the whole mess in Congress’ lap. 

Tactics which Congress is likely to pur- 
sue were pretty well mapped out when 
Sen. Wheeler last week introduced his 
bill to abolish the present seven-man 
commission and substitute a three-man 
board. The idea has been fathered by 
MeNinch, but the bill bears clear evi- 


| dence of the handiwork of Corcoran & 


Cohen. If enacted—the Senate usually 


| bows to Wheeler on matters of radio— 
| the plan would enable Roosevelt to ditch 


Commissioners Payne and Craven, ac- 
cused of being insubordinate. All prin- 


| cipal officials of the new body would be 


| 


non-civil service appointees. Civil service 
restrictions are blamed for McNinch’s 
failure to succeed in his housecleaning job. 


WLW Power Cut 90% 


Nation’s only superpower 
station is denied extension of its 
500 kw. license by FCC. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Refusal of the Federal Communications 
Commission to extend WLW’s 500 kilo- 
watt experimental authorization beyond 
March 1 is rooted in its objection to be- 
ing pushed around by politicians and its 
belated recognition that it can avoid a 
horrid fate only by playing up to 
Congress. The FCC turned a deaf ear 
to Charlie Sawyer, Democratic national 
committeeman from Ohio who is a mem- 
ber of the Crosley Corp.’s law firm in Cin- 
cinnati, and to Charlie Michelson, pub- 
licity director of the Democratic party 
who is on the Crosley payroll at a re- 
puted $10,000 a year. The vote was al- 
so a rebuke to Duke Patrick, former 
general counsel of the old Federal Radio 
Commission and Crosley’s resident coun- 
sel in Washington. 


Senate Had Made Itself Clear 


FCC had to vote for or against ex- 
tension of an authorization which the 
Crosley Corp., alone among American 
broadcasters, had held since April, 1934. 
It was obvious to the Commission that 


| a yes vote would have laid it open, to 


further attacks in Congress for traffick- 
ing in politics, for, prompted by Sen. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, the Senate 
last June voted its objection to licensing 
stations in excess of 50 kw. That em- 
phatic sentiment was in no wise weak- 
ened when the Senate, acting in response 
to the screams of ex-Sen. Bulkley of Ohio, 
appended a clause to the effect that the 


| resolution was not aimed against WLW. 





Both in FCC and in Congress there is 
strong objection to WLW’s commerciali- 
zation of its 500 kw. operation, and a 
score of other stations raise the question 
why 500 kw. operation should be reserved 
to Crosley. The question gains in point 
because many stations, encouraged by 
the Commission’s friendly attitude to- 
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RCA to Farnswort/ 





Generally regarded as hold 
whip hand in the radio and ; 
sion field is the powerful Radio Cor- 


poration of America. Principal RCA 
competition comes from thi 
organized Farnsworth Tele: d 


Radio Corp. This week Far) 
elected a new president—E. A. \ 
olas, who has been with RCA 
1924, since 1934 has headed 
Licensing Division, is conse« 
one of the few men in the fi 
their 


scrambled patent situation. 


aroun 


know way 





ward superpower, went ahead with 
tious plans for high-powered trans 
sion, certain that FCC would eventua 
raise the limit from 50 kw. to 
and confident that they would be favor 
with superpower licenses. WJZ, for on 
installed at Bound Brook, N. J., a trans 
mitter capable of laying down a 500 kv 
signal but still restricted to 50 kw 

So far as there is a need for continued 
experimentation with 500 kw., FCC held 
that since studies of service rendered in 
WLW’'s secondary area can be carried on 
only during night time, Crosley’s experi- 
mental license to operate Station W8X0 
from midnight to 6 a. m. on 700 ke. with 
power of 100 to 500 kw. was sufficient 

Rural radio listeners in 13 states, rang 
ing from Florida to Michigan, may no! 
agree, for two years ago these set own 
ers voted WLW the station they most 
frequently heard (BW—Sep!2’' 
In six other states, including both Texas 
and Pennsylvania, WLW was 
choice. Cutting down WLW’s power }y 
90% will sharply restrict its service area, 
and that, WLW figures, will mean many 
kicks to Congress from powerful rural 
That’s the station's las 


700) kw 


second 


constituencies. 


line of defense against the order. Its firs 
line, course, is an appeal to the « 
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Magazine Kickback 

Last Apr. (BW—Apri6'38,p16) the 
Federal Trade Commission, in complaint 
against the Miami Wholesale Drug Corp., 
charged that it published a Miami Maga- 
zine not as “an independent business 
conducted in good faith on a profit basis, 
but as a subterfuge operated solely for 
the purpose of obtaining favorable dis- 
criminatory prices” in the form of adver- 
tising kickbacks forbidden by the Robin- 
son-Patman law. This week the FTC 
issued a “cease and desist” order. It 
found that the advertising which manu- 
facturers have been “induced” to take 
in the Miami Magazine “has no sub- 
stantial value” but resulted in “differen- 
tials in favor of the respondent company 
of 334% to 50% as against the prices 
charged competing wholesalers.” Regu- 
lar magazine publishers, who claim these 
house “menu sheets” have been draining 
off some of their rightful revenue, will 


be pleased. 


Chain Stores Gain 

TWENTY-ONE MAJOR chain stores, report- 
ing sales for January, show an aggregate 
improvement of 4.1% over a year ago. 
Of the 21, only three showed a decline 
from January, 1938. Best record was 
racked up by Montgomery Ward, whose 
dollar volume of $24,768,545 was the 
highest for any January in its history 
and represented a gain of 13.41% over 
a year ago. Ward’s gross sales of $432,- 
813,501 for the fiscal year ended Jan. 31 
were likewise best in its history. Sears, 
Roebuck with January sales of $31,496,- 
864, was 6.3% above a year ago. 


Among Other Things 


Eowarp G. Sranuey, until recently an 
executive editor with the Associated 
Press, is trying to get backing for a New 
York evening tabloid. . . . Remington 
Rand has introduced a sterling silver 
electric razor to sell for $50. . . . Q. For- 
rest Walker, economist for R. H. Macy 
& Co. says that the Tydings-Miller 
amendment to the Sherman Act has 
caused an increase of 14.5% in retail 
prices of hundreds of items in the New 
York marketing area. . Two big 
grocery chains, Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. and the American Stores Co., are 
reported ready to go into the business of 
selling and finishing photographic film. 


“The Farmer Takes a Wife” 


UNDER THE ABOVE HEADING, in full-page 
ads in eight big-city newspapers, Pub- 
lisher Graham Patterson this week an- 
nounced the merger of his 62-year-old 
Farm Journal with Webb Publishing 
Co.’s 43-year-old Farmer's Wife. Print 
order for the first issue (May) will be 


for 24 million copies, but the expectation | 


is that weeding out of duplicate sub- 
scribers will eventually bring circulation 
down to 2} million—which would be big- 
gest in the field. The plan is to keep The 


| 
| 


Farmer's Wife's editorial character pretty | 


much as it has been, and print it as a 
separate section. Wife editors will be 
moved from Minneapolis to the Phila 
delphia offices of the Journal. The com 
bination—to be known as Farm Journal 
and The Farmer's Wife—will be printed 
Business Week size. It will hold to the 
four-day-writer-to-reader news schedule 
which Farm Journal began four years ago 


Well-Timed Gift 


NEATEST PROMOTION TRICK of the week | 


—or of a number of weeks—was pulled 
by Harper's Bazaar when Editor Carmel 
broadcast from Paris the latest 
fashion notes. Harper's had radios deliv- 
ered direct to the desks of advertising 
and business executives. The battery 
sets, without external connections of any 
kind, were all tuned in to the right sta 
tion and blaring away when delivered. 


Snow 


The radios were gifts to the execs 
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- BIG 
Profits... 


—are usually obtained from money invested 
in Powers Automatic Temperature and Hu- 
midity Control for Heating, Cooling and Air 
Conditioning Systems and Industrial Processes 
Our Catalog, shown above, also contains the most com 
plete line of controls made for regulating the tempera- 
ture of water for every purpose. May we send you 
acopy? Write to THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 
2782 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Ill., Offices in 47 Cities. 


48 YEARS of Temperature and Humidity Control 














WE CAN GET SEVEN 
FINISHES IN THOMASTRIP 


@ Thomas goes further than merely 
making cold strip steel of the proper 


gauge and temper. They have, in 


Orght Frate® Uncested Liorte ® che! Costed 
troewe Copser Coavee Ciecwe Ie Comme 
Ceored Linewe Orees Coome 





Spe a 





addition to bright finish, six electro (ove ears 


coated finishes to meet cost saving 
specifications. With these specialized 
products, Thomas Engineers have 
solved hundreds of production prob- 
lems, improving quality, reducing ex- 
pense, or both. . . Send for samples 
or ask our representative to call. 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO 


Id Rolled Strip St« 


red Producers of C 


WARREN, OHIO 
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Aged 100, Where Is Rubber Going? 


Akron on Feb. 23 will celebrate the centenary of 


vulcanization. 
industry has amazing new 


ALTHOUGH AUTHORITIES can’t quite make 
up their minds whether Charles Good- 
year dropped a batch of raw rubber and 
sulphur on his wife’s hot cook stove in 
January or in February, 1839, and thus 
“accidentally” discovered vulcanization, 
the process that made possible rubber as 
it is known today, Akron, “the rubber 
capital of the world,” is going to celebrate 
the “100th Anniversary of Rubber” on 
Feb. 23, 1939. And to make it a bang-up 
triple-threat job, it’s going to celebrate 
the 70th anniversary of its first rubber 
manufacturer, B. F. Goodrich Co., and 
the 40th anniversary of the namesake of 
vulcanization’s discoverer, Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co. 


Top Executives Take Part 

By reason of the fact that Goodyear 
Tire has been featuring Charles Goodyear 
and his discovery in its 1939 national ad- 
vertising, as who wouldn't, and the fact 
that any celebration featuring one Good- 
year is going to give the other a big cut 
in publicity, a lot of rubber men have 
been inclined to shrug their shoulders and 
call the Akron shindig “just another 
Goodyear Tire affair.” Whatever the 
facts and whoever the scheming sponsor 
of the Feb. 23 party may be, Akron 
Chamber of Commerce is shooting out 
advance stories that more than 1,600 per- 
sons are going to be seated at a big ban- 
quet in the Akron Armory, while 1,500 
unfed others will be admitted to the gal- 
leries to witness the proceedings. By re- 
mote control, as the banquet proceeds, 
leaders of such allied industries as auto- 
mobiles and steel and oil will extend radio 
greetings to the rubber industry, and it 
is hoped that either President Roosevelt 
or Commerce Secretary Hopkins will add 
a governmental radio salute or two. At 
the head table will be seated the top ex- 
ecutives of the top companies in the 
“billion dollar rubber industry”—Akron’s 
Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone and Gen- 
eral; Barberton’s Seiberling; New York’s 
United States; England’s Dunlop. 

Actually, of course, the history of rub- 
ber dates back a good many more years 
than a hundred, because its raw base 
(normally the sap of the hevea tree) can 
be any one of the thick saps of a good 
many tropical trees, and tropical savages 
have made use of its native properties in 


Facing its second century, the rubber 
possibilities. 


a variety of ways for years uncountable. 
Civilized utilization of rubber seems to 
date back to 1736 when a resinous mass, 
called “caoutchouc,” was dumped in the 
scientific laps of the members of the 
French Academy of Science with the news 





Focal point of Akron’s four-day cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of 
rubber next week is to be the unveil- 
ing of this statue of Charles Good- 


year, the man who discovered 
vulcanization. 


that South American savages used it for 
boots and boats and water bottles and 
syringes. 

Experiments commenced forthwith, 
bearing little immediate fruit. Chances 
are that the material would have con- 
tinued to be known by the tongue-twist- 
ing name of caoutchouc, if Priestley, the 
discoverer of oxygen, had not also dis- 
covered in 1770 that caoutchouc would 
erase lead-pencil marks. He cut up little 
pieces of the material and gave them to 
his friends, calling them “rubbers.” The 
name stuck. 

And the material itself continued to be 
pretty sticky despite all attempts to com- 
pound it and treat it with materials rang- 
ing from magnesia to nitric acid, right 
up to the time of Goodyear’s “accident,” 
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which really resulted from de! 
search. Rubber’s history durin, 
century after Goodyear is an in! 
of civilization’s history. Scare. 
dustry could exist in its pre: 
without rubber; scarcely a hy 
be as homelike; few lives wo 
livable. Rubber’s versatile phy 

erties of elasticity, insulation, ; 
ance to water and wear have \ 
acceptance that over 35,000 
items containing rubber are 

Akron alone. 


Synthetic Materials Devela; 
As the “second hundred year 
ber begin, it may or may not | 
dip into their future. Since ; 
search shows every sign of a 
rather than abating, it is only + 
to expect commensurate dev: 
But many scientists think that 
basic material and its method « 
tion may be practically unrecog: 
2039. Vulcanization, the corn 
rubber’s first century, may 
minor consideration, if not a 
For synthetic rubberlike n 
du Pont’s Neoprene, Dow’s 
Goodrich’s Koroseal, Germany’: 


each with a variety of compound: 


been coming into the picture < 
last few years, and many of 
pounds require no vulcanization. 


them lend themselves to dipping 


trusion, calendering, and most 
other production processing of | 
ber industry. 

Furthermore, some of the 
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compounds possess qualities as yet und 


veloped in the compounding of 
rubber. Some of them resist oi 
nitric acid; some resist sunlight a: 
indefinitely, others will not su 


natural 


is, some 


d ozone 
pport a 


flame; still others are five times as in- 


pervious to gases as rubber. Bes! 


their basic raw materials (one « 
at least, seems to be an almost i: 
compound of coal and _ limest: 


common salt) can all be found 


nlimited 


United States in practically u 
quantities. 


of all, 
f then 
credible 
me and 


: +h 
in tne 


Hence, as the synthetics take their 


places in the rubber picture, the 
dependence on foreign natural ru! 
gradually approach the vanishin 


nationa 
sber w 


g point 


As a matter of sober fact, if all wild and 


plantation rubber were cut off by war « 
any other cause, it would be poss 


the nation to stumble along on 


synthetics would be in adequate | 


tion for all essential uses. 


ble for 


existing 


roduc: 


More Rubber to Be Dipped 


For the immediate future of both nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber, it is safe te 
say that more and more will go into the 


production process in the liquid or latet 
atural 


state. Main reason for shipping 


rubber in the coagulated sheet state has 
been to avoid paying ocean freight @ 
large percentages of water. That reasot 
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shing with the installation of cen- 


js Val . 
trifugal extractors at the plantations to 
get rid of as much water as possible and 


still to have a shippable pourable liquid. 
More and more rubber is going to be 
dipped instead of molded, as single-dip 
processes replace multi-dip processes to 
produce articles of high strength and life. 
Some rubber men think that a dipped 
tire is not too much to expect in years 


o come. 
One research scientist looks forward 
to the day when rubber or rubberlike 
pouches will take the place of cans for 
the storing and shipment of foods and 
beverages, when rubber-treated clothes 
will shake off dirt without washing, when 
synthetic rubberized wall paper will pre- 
vent the formation of cobwebs in more | 
homes than his own, for he has tried it, | 
and when all machinery will be insulated 
by rubber to guard it against vibration 
and to protect the world’s taut nerves 
from noise. 
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Arsenal Equipment 


Far TOO LARGE a percentage of the pro- 
duction equipment in the manufacturing 
arsenals of the army dates back to the 
World War and earlier, according to an | 
exclusive survey of McGraw-Hill’s Ameri- | 
can Machinist. In the Springfield (Mass.) 
Armory, for instance, which makes all 
the rifles for the army, nearly three- 
quarters of the machine tools are over 
20 years old; in the Watertown (Mass.) 
Arsenal, which works on coast-defense 
and anti-aircraft guns, nearly 85% of 
equipment is over 18 years old. 


Industrial Architecture | 
DvriINnG THE PAST 35 Years the architec- 
tural and engineering firm of Albert 
Kahn, Inc., Detroit, has been responsible 
for the design of $800,000,000 worth of 
industrial and business buildings. Out | 
of this large experience, George Nelson 
has assembled 60 examples and put them 
together in illustrated case history form 
in “Industrial Architecture of Albert 
Kahn, Inc.,” published by Architectural 
Book Publishing Co., Inc., 112 W. 46th 
St., New York. Price $6. 


Food Tenderizer 


PAPAIN, THE DRIED MILKY JUICE obtained 
rom the skin of the unripe tropical pa- 
paya fruit, was considered merely a 
stomach medicine until just a few years 
ago when some smart entrepreneur dis- 
covered that tropical savages used it for 


enderizing meats and other foods. Next | 
Siep was to process it for tenderizing 
ivilized American foods. During 1938, 
se Commerce Department reports that 

e U. S. imported 223,000 Ib. of crude 





t 
papain valued at $329,000 as against 
150.000 Ib. in 1937 and 54,000 Ib. in 1932. 
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Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. uses Strathmore Bond 


Dors YOUR LETTERHEAD say 
“We pay attention to details”. .? 


No one knows better the importance of carefully-checked details than 
the great air lines. Significant, then, that TWA, shortest, fastest coast 
to coast route, chose Strathmore paper for its “In Flight” stationery. 
In the quality of its letter paper TWA says instantly, reassuringly, 
“We pay attention to details” 

What does your letterhead say to your customers and contacts? Does 
it suggest that everything you do must be done right? Does it create 
confidence? Does it proclaim your discernment...and compliment the 
taste of your correspondents? 

A fine letterhead says more for your business than you can dictate. 
When you write a letter on Strathmore Bond, it costs less than 1% 
more than the same letter written on the cheapest paper you might 
buy. And on Strathmore Parchment, as fine a paper as can be made, 
a letter costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, such extra 
effectiveness is true economy. 

* * * 
THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 


important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept.BW-10, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 
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You can 


NEW PRODUCTS 





depend upon 














| Aromatic Sales Aid 


SoME WHILE AGO various entrepreneurs 
went into the perfuming of various mer- 
chandise, from ladies’ hose to automo- 
biles, with the idea of setting up a sales- 
intriguing atmosphere. Trouble was the 
perfume was evanescent, had to be re- 
newed too often. Since then Pepperell 
Braiding Co., East Pepperell, Mass., has 
been working on the problem of more 


‘ f } I | F permanent perfuming of textiles. It re- 
ports good success in impregnating both 


For Safe . . Low Cost yarn and piece goods. 
PERFORMANCE Showcase Lamp 


For 48 years Shawco Piping WuHeEN More LIGHT is desired in show- 


has been the choice of exact- an tthe « f th 25-watt 
ing engineers ia many of cases, install some o e new 25-wa 


America’s important industries. 

Send us your inquiries. You 
can be assured of fine, depend- 
able pipe fabrication for high 
or low pressures. Prompt 
deliveries. 


BEN) F SHAW «mm 


2nd & Lombard Sts Wilmington, Del 


PIPING FABRICATORS & CONTRACTORS 















































| Showcase Reflector Lamps with inbuilt 
| aluminum reflectors. They are eesicatly 
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No matter what your business, paper is an important “raw material.” 


It could not function without paper for its records—with no means 
to contact customers by mail. 

Neenah’s fine rag content business papers have been standard for 
important letterheads and business forms more than a half a century. 
They are strong where strength is needed—permanent where long life 
is required—attractive in outward appearance. And their cost is little 
more than for the cheapest papers. 






Write for the story of how Neenah’s papers are made, and for samples. 
Ask your printer to use a Neenah paper. 


pe ee Rag # ontent Bonds, Ledgers, ondex ani Lightweights 


MANUFACTURED BY NEENAH parer company, NEENAH, WIS. 


FINE BUSINESS PAPERS - FINE BUSINESS PAPERS - FINE BUSINESS PAPERS 

















with special friction threads a: 
contacts to hold them in any p 
which they may be rotated. M: 
General Electric Co., Nela Par} 
land, and Westinghouse Electric 
Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Corrugated Dispenser 

SHIPPING DEPARTMENTS will find | 
rugated wrapping paper lies flatt: 
wrapping table when it is hand 











Bulman Corrugated Paper D 
made by E. O. Bulman Mfg. (¢ 
Elizabeth Ave., Grand Rapids, 


Paper is drawn from the bottom 
roll up over a flattening rolle: 


through the cutter for delivery with t 
corrugated side up. 


Granulated Soap Dispenser 


ONLY ONE HAND IS NEEDED to trip 
lever of the Pax Soap Economizer 


receive an alloted amount of Pax ; 
lated soap. As designed by Barnes 
Reinecke, Chicago industrial des 
for the G. H. Packwood Mfg. C: 
Louis, the new dispenser consists « 
molded plastic parts. 


“*Aqualized” Paper 


PaPeR MADE FROM purified cellulose | 
Brown Co.’s Aqualized Process pos 


exceptional strength when wet. 


papermakers 
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Br Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York; Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
(Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Portable Conveyors 

A Few SECTIONS of Porta-Flow Convey- 

raight and curved, will solve a 

good many materials handling problems. 
; designed by the Alvey-Ferguson Co., 


ors, 


Inc., Cincinnati, the readily portable sec- 
tions are equipped with ball-bearing roll- 
ers and casters and are easily adjustable 
for height. 


Photo Sketch Outfit 


Desicnep By Cuas. M. Hicerns & Co., 
Inc., 271 9th St., Brooklyn, for amateur 
artists who may wish to make pen-and- 
ink drawings out of their photographs, 
the new Higgins Photo Sketch Outfit 
should fit into many advertising depart- 
ments which have not availed themselves 
of similar processes. Stunt is to draw 
right over a photograph, following its 
outlines with waterproof ink, and then 
bleach out the photograph chemically. 
Outfit includes all essential materials and 
implements. 


Gas-Fired Humidifier 

HANG A HUMIDAIRE GAS-FIRED HUMIDIFIER 
in the basement and it will deliver mois- 
ture through a 6 x 8-in. grille in the floor 
above at a rate sufficient to take care of 











humidity requirements of a 10-room 
American Humidaire Co., Grand 

ls, Mich., furnishes it with auto- 
humidistat control. 
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IN ANY COMPANY 


ings have helped make machinery 


While men may be known by the 
company they keep, Hyatts are 
known by the equipment they help 
keep running. In mine and factory, 
on the farm, on railways and high- 


ways — everywhere — Hyatt Roller 


Operate more accurately, efficiently, 
and enduringly. Get better aquain- 
ted with Hyatts. You'll find them 
good mixers in any company, on 


any job, at any time. Hyatt Bear- 





Bearings serve and save. 
For nearly fifty years 
these dependable bear- 





ings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, New Jersey. 
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Publishing Union 


Book and Magazine Guild 
wages a persistent campaign to 
organize the industry. 


WHEN PASSERSBY READ leaflets shoved 
into their hands in front of a New York 
office building this week, they learned 
that the Book and Magazine Guild was 
trying to organize a couple more national 
magazines. 

The leaflets distributed to employees 
and friends of Popular Science and Out- 
door Life (published by the same house) 
were simple mimeographed sheets charg- 
ing the employer with starting a com- 
pany union, and weren’t important in a 
large way. As a matter of fact, the 
B.& M. Guild had organized a local 
group some weeks earlier among this 
company’s workers, and had twice before 
distributed dodgers. But in the persist- 
ent campaign to unionize clerical and 
editorial help of the big book and maga- 
zine houses there is a story. 

A couple of years ago there were very 
few members in the Book & Magazine 
Guild; it was an independent outfit which 
had been around for years. Then, the 


big union wave got under way; United 
Office & Professional Workers got a C.L.O. 
charter, and the B. & M. Guild affiliated 
with U.O.P.W.A. 

At the same time the Newspaper Guild 
was branching out, to the weekly news- 
magazine field. The newspaper union got 
contracts with Time, News-Week, Life, 
Fortune, the Nation, and Architectural 
Forum. The B. & M. organizers were sign- 
ing up New Republic, American Scholar, 
Consumers Union, and the Phi Beta 
Kappa Reporter, but for the most part 
were busy on book-publishing houses: 
Viking, Knopf, Random House, Van- 
guard, Modern Age are samples of their 
successful ventures. 

Most of the business still is not organ- 
ized; that means scores of magazines and 
dozens of book publishers. And the two 
guilds have drawn their jurisdictional 
lines in a way which seems to leave the 
B.& M. Guild with the major task: if 
a publishing house happens to print a 
news-weekly but has a good-sized busi- 
ness in monthly publications or books, 
it is a B.& M. prospect. If it has a 
single-shot weekly, staffed with former 
newspapermen, the Newspaper Guild 
takes it. 





A worker's pride of accomplishment 
in his job, and a community’s pride 
in its local industries are two things 
that mean healthy public relations. 
An effective stimulant to that mut- 
ual pride is “open house” day at the 





House 










plant, when workers’ friends and re- 
lations come in to browse around. 
One of the most recent open houses 
was that of the Sangamo Electric 
Co., of Springfield, Illinois, in cele- 
bration of its 40th anniversary. 
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Like most of the other w 

unions (BW—Jan21'39,p20) , 

and magazine organizers move s! 
carefully. They admit they are: 
the publishing world afire, but 
that, once established, they sti: 
now, almost all the organizing is 
in New York City, where mos 


publishing business has headqu 
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For That Future Debate 


STUDENTS OF THE VARIOUS sta! 
ployment compensation laws 
much to think about this year 
after plan undergoes legislative 
Already a controversy is growing 
between those upholding the 
fund” idea of charging each en 
flat rate, and those advocating t 
rating” plan of scaling employ: 
butions according to the 
stability he achieves in his ow 


emy 


The drive for “merit rating” is gaining 


momentum, but all management! 
concerned should study 
marshalled by the proponents 
funds. 


the arguments 
ol pooled 


Best condensation of this side of 


the debate is that published in the Jan 


ary, 1939, issue of the American Fed 
tionist, by the American Federation of 


Labor. 


Tim Graham Tells ’em 


INFLEXIBILITY IN WORKING HOt 


imperil workers’ pay and company ear 
ings, writes T. G. Graham, vice-president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co., in a recent 
issue of the rubber company’s employee 
magazine. Citing a trend in the con- 


rw 


pany’s Akron plants toward lows 


pay, Mr. Graham places part of th 
blame on loss of business to competitors 
paying lower average wage rates. Never 
theless, he adds, weekly and annual earn- 


ings of 50% Ak 
} 


ployees could have been higher |a 


of Goodrich’s 


if strict six-hour day limitations | 
prevented the company from a 
certain that would hav 
additional work and earnings 


And So Does Swift 
SIXTY THOUSAND EMPLOYEES of 


Co. are looking over the first 
report to employees ever issued 


orders 


packing organization. Completely la: 


in the highly technical accounti 
ments of a_ stockholders’ rep 
pamphlet includes instead “str 
statements” entitled “Our Inco! 
Expenses, Wages and Earnings,” 
Our Money Is Invested,” “W! 
Get Our Money,” together with 
mary of 1938 operations and 
brighter 1939 outlook. Vacatior 
pay, pensions, and long service 
are also discussed. 
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and clean, individual ScotTissue Towels are full- 
time good-will builders. 

What’s more—you may do all this, yet actually 
reduce expenses. ScotTissue Towels are made of 
patented “Thirsty Fibre.” Cloth-like, absorbent— 
they go farther, cost less per year. 

Developed from experience in equipping over 200,000 
washrooms with Scot Tissue Towels, the Scott Washroom 
Advisory Service can help you. A Scott Washroom 

HEN SCOTT TOWEL CABINETS went into Engineer will survey your washrooms without obligation. 

all the washrooms, every man in the plant He will suggest how to increase efficiency by relieving 
knew the “Double Standard” was out. For both congestion; cut overhead by reducing waste; and help 
executives and workers then had individual, sani- create good will among employees. Please write: Scott 
tary tovels. Paper Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Elaborate plans aren’t at all necessary to begin 


a practical industrial relations program. You can 4 4 T, 

start at once in your plant and office washrooms, : CcCoT ISSUE OWELS 
shi ° -_ . 8. o#. oreign Co Boon P Co. 
which every employee, helper or executive,, visits nor tas MAKERS OF ScOTTISsUE ‘WALDO ar 
several times a day. Plenty of hot water, soap, i 208 AND SCOTTOWELS FOR HOME USE 
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SALESMAN CANADA 


American thirty-seven, with permanent resident 
rights to work in Canada, specializing in promo 
tional metallurgical and mechanical sales, ¢- 
tablished entree to major industries, manufac- 
turers and mining field in Ontario, ebec and 
The Maritimes, at present earning $4,000 and 
commission yearly, with large corporation located 
im the center of industrial Canada. Would prefer 
representing a responsible U. 8S. concern with 
exclusive agents rights here. Will handle customs 
details on importations, also consider light manu 
facturer or assemblage of products 
SA-271, Business Week, 
330 W. 42d St.. New York City. 

















Jnstall exosss 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue 
COMPLETE WASHROOM SERVICE 





Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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New Plan Upsets Housing Idea; 


Chicagoans favor public service corporations that 
will build on outskirts for poor, and will replace presen 
slums with higher-cost housing. 


AN ORIGINAL PLAN for slum clearance 
and housing by private enterprise rather 
than with government funds has been 
incubating in Chicago during recent 
months, seems about to hatch out into an 
organism able to travel under its own 
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INCREASES 


MANY PEOPLE who hear about 
“washed coal” or “cleaned coal”’ 
think of it only as coal from which 
the dust has been washed. 
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AS A MATTER OF FACT the washing 
or cleaning processes as developed 
by Koppers-Rheolaveur go vastly 
further than that. 





KOPPERS-RHEOLAVEUR Plants remove 
slate, clay, sulfur and other im- 
purities, deliver coal with more heat 
per ton, eliminate the freight on the 
incombustibles, and reduce ash. 
This cleaned coal is more uniform 
in quality, makes home and office 
building heating cheaper and more 
convenient and increases the ca- 


pacity and efficiency of equipment 
in industrial processes. 
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CUTS ASHES, REDUCES FREIGHT, 
WORKING CAPACITIES 
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oPPERS 


INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL 





YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE the savings 
you can make by buying coal cleaned 
in Koppers-Rheolaveur Plants. 


Gown 


Koppers may also be able to save 
you money or solve your problems 
in connection with the following 
fields or products: Coal and Coke, 
Coke and Gas Plants, Purification 
and Recovery Equipment, Boiler 
and Power Plants, Electric Power 
Plants, Industrial Chemicals, 
Creosote, Municipal Incinerators, 
Castings, Special Machinery, Valves, 
Pipe and Platework, American Ham- 
mered Piston Rings, D-H-S Bronze, 
Fast’s Couplings, Materials-handling 
Systems, Pressure-treated Timber 
Products, Tarmac Road Tars, Roof- 
ing, Waterproofing, Dampproofing, 
Bituminous-base Paints, Ships, 
Barges, Industrial Waste Disposal— 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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power. Put forward under th 

title of “public service building 

tion,” the plan is intended as eans 

of inducing private capital to 

slum clearance housing projects. It y 

need enabling legislation which js bei; 

drawn. Newspapers, legislators, 

real estate, and building inter 

in assurance that it promises great go 
Squarely behind the idea is th: 

new Chicago Building Congress, |; 

For the first time in Chicago's tu 


lent building history, all major element: 
of local construction have united for a 
common purpose. Launched three week: 


ago, the congress quickly enrolled enoug 
individual members at $15 a year a 

association members at $25 to meet it: 
annual budget. Among its officers ar 

directors, all of whom may be found po; 
ping in and out of its as yet only par 
tially furnished offices, are leading ar- 
chitects (Mundie, Jensen; Holabird & 
Root), engineers (Joshua d’Esposit 

Frank A. Randall), building contractor 
(Starrett Bros., Corboy, and assorted 
others), materials men (Hines Lumber 
and sundry competitors) , building equi 
ment leaders (Crane Co., Otis Elevator 

a squad of past presidents of Chicag 
Real Estate Board. By no means leas 
significant in such company is Direct 

Patrick Sullivan, president of Chicag 
Building Trades Council through whi 

the American Federation of Labor don- 
inates construction labor. Paddy Su! 

van throws a lot of building trades vote: 
behind any legislative program he backs 
as Illinois legislators well know. 


Often Held Up by Landowners 


Principal stumbling block in the 
of any slum clearance housing project 
land acquisition cost. Chicago slums « 
cupy land close to downtown areas, a 
held 80% by absentee owners famis 
for profits that have long been withh 
Stock example of how it works is Mar 
shall Field Garden Apartments, larg 
scale housing enterprise completed se‘- 
eral years ago in a run-down North Sie 
neighborhood. By the time most of t 
site had been acquired at reasonabi 
costs, a few owners got wind of the 
strategic position and held up the proj 
for prices which boosted total land cost 
to $4.78 per square foot. This hig! lan 
value raised rentals above what lower 
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families can pay, despite the civic 
es of the promoters, has held down 
soens to 2% on total investment. 
D. Angell, unsalaried secretary of 
lding Congress and former officer 
ago Real Estate Board, first pro- 
the publie service building corpora- 
lan last September in an address 
» the Illinois Society of Architects. 
»ean-born Paul Angell knows Euro- 
ww-cost housing at first hand, is 
at home in Chicago real estate. 
ints to European experience as 
» that successful low-cost housing 
be achieved on high-cost land 
sych as that occupied by all of Chicago’s 
blighted areas. Chicago, he emphasizes, 
has many square miles of vacant land 
that can be purchased at $200 to $1,000 
per acre, most of it handier to principal 
centers of industrial employment than is 
most of the slum territory. Why not 
create a set-up that can profitably build 
low-cost housing in low-cost areas, use 
the downtown slums for higher-cost hous- 
ing that ean support the land cost of its 
intrinsically more convenient location for 
typical Loop workers? New York’s Park 
Avenue and East River developments are 
evidence that, given favorable conditions, 
exactly such a conversion to higher-type 
occupancies is economically possible. 


No Curb on Dividends Earned 


The bill now being drafted attempts to 
define a blighted area, provides for char- 
tering public service building corpora- 
tions, defines and limits their powers. It 


| imposes controls designed to protect the 


community at large and render such cor- 
porations acceptable as a medium of in- 
vestment for private capital. Of major 


| importance is that no limitation is placed 


on the cost of building improvements, 
maximum rentals, or dividends earned. 


| While providing for methodical, regulated 
j demolition of blighted areas, the bill 


creates a commission to determine finan- 
cial practicability, pass on plans, and 


exercise other supervisory responsibility. 


Of primary importance is the provision 
to give to the public service building cor- 
poration the exclusive right to purchase 


§all parcels of real estate in the slum area 


allocated to it, and on completion of a 


» specified percentage of such purchases to 
4 acg lire 


the remaining real estate by 


= condemnation. 


Leaders in the legislature are backing 
the general idea while awaiting draft of 


the bill to be submitted. Indications are 
all in favor of passing such a law within 
reasonable time. 

Excepting the United States Housing 
Administration which has been conspicu- 
usly unenthusiastic about this program 
hat runs contrary to its policy of tearing 


n slum areas and building large-scale 
ge (thus far at costs leading to rent- 


ls out of reach of the former inhabit- 
mn federal agencies in the real estate 
be ive shown active interest. 


inwhile, architects and builders are 
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Pioneers for 20 years in straight gas power for greater economy and 24-hour uninterrupted service. 
Pioneers of seated center control for greater vision, comfort and safety. Write for new cotclog of 
action pictures today. TOWMOTOR CO., 1246 East I5S2nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Soles Offices in 
22 Principal Cities. 


CUT MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 


Just Published— New 4th Edition 
with new chapter on bankruptcy 
covering the Chandler Act 











—its distinctions and advantages 
—step-by-step procedures 


Here are 616 pages of practical credit and collection data 
packed with successful plans and methods of handling the 
most intricaté credit problems that come up in the daily 
routine, 





Beckman’s 


Credits and Collections 
in Theory and Practice 


This book covers 


Revised, enlarged 


Edition $4.50 


Latest data and 
practical methods: 
collect 


mechanism, 
" 


the entire field of credit and 
both foreign and domestic. It analyzes the credit 
articularly that of mercantile and retail credits rr 
ections, and offers numerous practical suggestions making 
for efficiency in the performance of a credit manager's duties 


—on consumer credit, on the 
operations of finance compan- 
ies—sales and personal, and 
on the services of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Examine a copy 10 days; send the coupon today 


ar 
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= McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC.. 330 W. 42nd St.. WN. Y. C. 
Send me Beckman'’s Credits and Collections in Theory and Prac 


—details of new developments, 


. : . . as s 
such as the inauguration ° f ® tice for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send « 
community credit policies, © $4.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage ® 
and new resea rch activities @ Paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 4 

2 Oo . 
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—tables of significance Statis- $ Position 90000600eeunenenecse cs ce e0ees egceees se 4 
tical data, specific examples, § ° 

: ® Company ........ess4+ peasecsees B.W. 2-18-39 © 
questions, problems, ete. 4 (Books sent on approval in U. ®. and Canada only.) 4 
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"Your idea is new, 
Tali -1a-F Alle Molitor tel late! 


Bankers 





Bankers can not operate their businesses successfully unless they 
keep an open mind for new and worthy ventures. 

It is not enough merely to conserve existing investments or to 
watch yesterday's loans. The business activities of today and tomor- 
row are the life-blood of a bank’s growth. 


Factories thrive on the open mind 

Funds advanced by this Bank are helping many industrial con- 
cerns to maintain or expand output. 

Business men encounter here a ready interest in their plans for 
future development. When a loan is justified, it is quickly made. 

So, through this Bank's credit facilities, through the reliable in- 
formation obtainable through discussions with officers alive to 
changing conditions, customers find help. 


139 years of the open mind 


Since its establishment, Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
encouraged enterprise. Its resources have had a part in the construc- 
tion of canals and railroads, in the development of gas and electri- 
city, the expansion of the automobile industry, the growth of motion 
pictures and aviation. 


The open mind and the world of tomorrow 


Everyone hopes it will be a better world, with greater business 
activity, increased national income, more conveniences and luxuries 
all around. 

This Bank will do its part to make it so. It will continue to keep 
an open mind for the ideas of individuals and organizations seek- 


ing service. 
An open mind for your financial problems 


You will find the officers of this Bank will approach your finan- 
cial problems with an open mind. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


cnanteneco ine The Bank of Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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using their sharpest pencils to \ 
plans for privately financed low 
tal projects in outlying districts 
an impending boom in slum cd 
should create an active market 
such facilities and thus open th 
floating mortgage-money 


issu 


| investors. Most attention is cen! 


the sparsely settled Southwest 


Home Shows Hum 
The Philadelphia expo 


staged by realtors and FHA, jx 


effective housing promotion 


CurRTAINS ARE UP on the seasor 
shows. Building supply compani 
ers in equipment, financing corp 
realtors, Federal Housing Admi: 
have dolled up their star items 
the best of the spotlight, and a 
the theme song, “Bring on you 
boom.” Many exhibits are local 
merous companies plan to road-s 
products in various cities. Resp 


home-hungry citizens indicates the pro 


ised market is there and waitin; 


Among the cities that have held 


are Oakland (Calif.), Tulsa 
Wichita (Kan.), Philadelphia 


mond (Va.). Dozens of others w 


later. Because of the size of its popu! 


tion and the importance of its 
factures, Philadelphia’s national 
ing show has attracted 
tion. It is the fourth the city 


most 


and ran from Feb. 10 to 18. The 


was staged by the Philadelph 
Estate Board, cooperating with t! 
eral Housing Administration, at 
mercial Museum. 


Among Show’s Highlights 


Exhibitors numbered almost 
better showing than was made t 
vious year. Centerpiece of the ex 
a complete six-room Georgian 
built by lumber interests and fu 
by Gimbel Bros. The approach 
avenue of real trees and flowers. 
cite stokers took up one wall; oil 


were placed, tactfully, on the 0; 


lon Was 


side of the building. An innovat 
the homemakers’ forum staged 
Philadelphia Gas Works. Hajoca 
distributor of plumbing and heati 
plies, put on a show with flesh-an 


actors. National brands in materi 


equipment were well represented 


was a hobby section and a “drean 
contest for model house builde 
FHA booth gave instruction in | 


modernization, and financing aids 


The Philadelphia show illustr: 
fact that the 
effective formula for housing pr: 
(BW—Nov16'35,p24). Local o 
tions accept its guidance in the 
mentals of showmanship but k 


genuity is continually adding refinemen' 


which subsequent shows adopt. 


FHA has developed 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





———— 


Trading Hits Rock Bottom 


Market technicians regard present dullness as 
prelude to substantial increase in buying. Steel industry 
reports appreciable jump in shipments. 


Tue sTOCK MARKET this week gave its 
most lackadaisical performance in almost 
.ix months. Jittery dealings in European 
currencies, sloppiness in the London 
metal markets, announcement of en- 
larged French orders for American air- 
planes, further mild improvement in the 
steel industry—these and a few other 
similarly contradictory factors kept 
traders in the throes of uncertainty. 
But the very dullness of the markets— 
day after day of trading volume under 
500,000 shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange—was hopefully construed by 
many market technicians. They reason 
that there must be very few people who 
want to sell stocks at these levels—de- 
spite all the shocks the market has taken 
since last September—and that it won’t 


' take much further improvement in busi- 
i ness to bring out a substantially in- 
} creased volume of buying. They would 


feel even more confident in this analysis 
if only they could forget Europe for a 
few minutes. 

There has been evidence in recent ses- 
sions of fairly persistent accumulation of 
speculative favorites among the leading 


ee 4 - 


SS 


'"/—__.__|__ §TOCKS DAY BY DAY — 


j 1926-100 


industrial stocks. Buyers have been try- 
ing, for the most part, to pick up pivotal 
issues on declines, but not infrequently 
investors have even shown interest in ac- 
cumulating on the sporadic rallies. Thus 
the bulls feel that most of the nearby of- 
ferings will be pretty well cleaned up if 
any vigorous demand should develop. 

The all-important steel industry fur- 
nished a good share of this week’s favor- 
able news. United States Steel, for ex- 
ample, reported January shipments of 
finished products totaling 789,305 tons, 
a figure which is almost 100,000 tons 
higher than the best month’s deliveries in 
1988. There was a further small advance 
indicated in the current week’s operations 
of the industry as a whole. And finally, 
on Wednesday, steel scrap prices—always 
regarded as a sensitive barometer of the 
industry’s sentiment—were marked up 
25¢ a ton in Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate Work Expands 


There was further evidence of increas- 
ing activity from the tin container indus- 
try when American Can announced that 
it had borrowed $10,000,000 on 23% 
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serial debentures from the First National 
Bank of New York for expansion and 
added working capital. This followed 
close upon the rise in tin plate mill op- 
erations to about 50° of capacity, indi- 
cating that the can companies were step 
ping up their orders. 

The markets paid slight attention to 
the closing of the $22,000,000 New Jersey 
Title Guaranty & Trust Co. of Jersey 
City (about $18,000,000 of deposits rep- 
resenting the accounts of 39,000 depos 
itors were covered by federal deposit in- 
surance) . 
sharp dips in the price of stocks which 
came under the scrutiny of the Securities 
and Exchange Comission. 

Conspicuous in the latter category was 
the drop from $2 to 874¢ a share in Cal- 
lahan Zinc-Lead common on Wednesday 


There were, however. several 


following announcement of an SEC hear- 
ing to determine whether the stock should 
be suspended or withdrawn from trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Grief Over Proxies 


Revised rules of SEC make 
fresh perplexities for many cor- 
porate managements. 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENTS, now that the 
season of annual full 
swing, are realizing for the first time that 
Securities and Exchange 
rules on proxy solicitation 
drastically revised and that the revised 
form requires giving stockholders many 
facts which heretofore haven't often been 
included in proxy statements. Some com- 
panies have even gone so far as to con- 
sider the advisability of not seeking 
proxies. 

Not that the new regulations require 


meetings is in 


Commission 


have been 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX 


Copies of the Business Week 
Index for July-December, 


1938, are still available 


Business Week's Index of editorial 
content is now complete for 1938 
with the addition of the months of 


July-December inclusive. 


This is a characteristic forward step 
Week's 


policy of service to executives of 


in Business unswerving 


business and industry. 


General acceptance of Business 
Week's value as a running account 
of the world’s trade has affected 
the decisions which led to the com- 
pilation and production of this 


index. 


Used in conjunction with a file of 
Business Week issues for 1938, the 
index affords a comprehensive ref- 
erence source of all the news of 


business which is a valuable addi- 
tion to the files of research depart- 


ments and business libraries. 


The price, for the July-December 
Index, is $1 per copy. 


Address: Paul Montgomery, Man- 
ager Business Week 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 











revelation of facts of a particularly ex- 
citing character. Nor do they make com- 
pulsory the publication of even as much 
information as is already on file with the 
SEC as a matter of record. But certain 
data on officers’ and directors’ stock- 
holdings and salaries are required, and 
many managements wonder if any pur- 
pose is served save idle gossip by such 
revelations. In general, the SEC’s pres- 
ent proxy rules for routine annual meet- 
ings (which replace the 1935 draft) make 
the following demands: 

(1) A statement that the proxy is 
revocable. 

(2) Information on who is making the 
solicitation. 

(3) An estimate of the cost of solici- 
tation and a statement of who is meeting 
these expenses. 

(4) Announcement of the names of 
the official slate of nominees for the 
board of directors along with a list of 
their holdings of the company’s securities. 

(5) The names and remuneration 
(from the company and affiliates) of the 
nominees for the board who are among 


| the three highest paid persons connected 








with the company. 

(6) All other matters upon which the 
stockholders will be called to pass at 
the meeting. 

(7) Filing of copies with the SEC and 
with stock exchanges concerned. 


Queries on Whole Proxy Idea 


As lawyers and officials of corporations 
have pored over these requirements (in- 
cluding exceptions and added demands 
in particular cases) more and more ques- 
tion has arisen over the whole philosophy 
of proxy solicitation. Some companies 
which have no worries over securing the 
requisite majority have come to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing to require 
them to solicit any proxies. Others won- 
der if it wouldn’t be possible to secure 
the necessary vote by soliciting only a 
certain group of stockholders. Still others 
have considered the practicability of 
getting the proxies without using the 


| mails, other instrumentalities of inter- 


state commerce, or the facilities of regis- 


| tered stock exchanges (the SEC says its 














rules must be observed if any of these 
three means are utilized). 

Regardless of compliance either with 
the exact letter or spirit of the law, how- 
ever, it appears to be the consensus 
among lawyers that proxies should be 


| solicited as usual, and that managements 


should comply with all the regulations 
promulgated by the SEC. One reason is 
the belief that few corporations want to 
look for arguments with the SEC, no 
matter how unassailable their position 
may be legally. A second reason advanced 
is that public relations might suffer seri- 
ously if the commission—without formal 
action of any sort against a company— 
were to convey to the press the idea that 
the management was afraid to make the 
revelations required under proxy rules. 
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Bankers Dislike Bids 


Underwriters say com peti. 


tive method, used in terminal 
case, is very faulty. 
THE COUNTRY’S INVESTMENT 


this week participated in con 
bidding on $12,000,000 of Ci: 
Union Terminal Co. bonds an 


aside from the success of this iss per- 
sisted in the belief that compectitj 

bidding for corporate issues isn’t prap. 
tical. They will, if the Securities and 
Exchange Commission doesn’t stop 


them, stick to the old method . 
vate negotiations in underwriting 
Competitive bidding wasn’t exactly q 
new thing to the investment bankers 
They have a few times in the pa 
mitted bids on issues such as the ter. 
minal financing, and they have for 
long, long time bought municipa! 
and railroad equipment trust certificat; 


either on sealed bids or at auction. 
Municipals and equipments, however 
usually are serial issues which sell quick- 


ly and to a very large extent “stay put” 
with the original buyers. 


Arguments Against Bids 


In the case of long-term, single-ma 
turity bonds, however, the bankers stil! 
are strong for the old methods of unc 
writing and offering. They feel that « 
petitive bidding means ruinously narrow 
profit margins, quick sale to avert pos- 
sible losses, and little or no attention 
the secondary market. They argue that 
private negotiation results in no more 
than a reasonable profit, that it provides 
enough money adequately to advertise 
the securities, that it allows more care- 
ful sale, and that it gives the underwrit- 
ing group the profit margin which is 
essential if the secondary market is to 
be protected (the issuing corporation 
loses face if its securities flop in price 
right after offering). 

Investment bankers have been keen); 
aware of this subject for two years— 
ever since SEC Chairman W. O. Doug 
las told the New York Bond Club that 
bankers are too close to issuers, that 
issuers would do better by severing 
such connections and selling securities 
on competitive bids (BW—Apr?? 
p34). Since the announcement that the 
Cincinnati terminal bonds would be sold 
competitively, the bond houses | 


nave 
been disturbed over the possibility that 
this might revive SEC agitation for 
abolition of the old private negotiations 
Influential men on the SEC staff still 
want competitive bids. 


Fight Interests Bankers 


As to the terminal bonds, the finan- 
cial district was particularly interested 
first because of the fight which preceded 
the call for bids as outlined in these 
columns last week (p44), and second 
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USE OF CRUDE RUBBER AT 19-MONTH 


Warehouse Stocks Cut to Lowest Level Since July, 1937 
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Apparent consumption of crude rub- 
ber in the United States last month 
was the largest since June, 1937, hit- 
ting 46,234 long tons. Use here and 
abroad, however, wasn’t large enough 
to dictate a boost in shipping quotas 


when the international committee 


met last Tuesday. The cartel set 
quotas at 50% of standard tonnages 
for the second quarter of 1939, the 
same as for the first three months of 
the year, in an effort to maintain or 
better the price—and crude went up 


about '/.¢ a lb. at once. 





because of natural curiosity about who 
would be the successful bidder and how 
much would be paid. The fight now has 
been written down as a victory for 
Robert R. Young in his battle royal 
with “eastern bankers.” 

Successful bidders were the members 
of the syndicate headed by Lehman 
Bros. They paid $106.763 per $100 par 
amount of bonds for the $12,000,000 
issue as 30-year 3$s. That represented 
a net interest cost of 3.03% to the bor- 
rower on 30-year money, and more than 
defrayed the cost of redeeming a like 
amount of 5% bonds at the call price 
of $105. Reoffering at $107.38 gave the 
underwriters a gross profit or “spread” 
of not quite 62¢. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





Answering for Insurance 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE answer to critics of 
life insurance company practices is to 
be found in statistics such as those issued 
by Mutual Life of New York on the 
occasion of the 96th anniversary of the 
sale of its first policy. The company has 
pail to or accumulated for policyholders 
$5,000,000,000, which exceeds by $600,- 
000,000 the amount collected in premi- 
ums; it has in force nearly $3,800,000,- 


000 of insurance; it has assets of more 
than $1,300,000,000. Mutual Life makes 
no apologies for its stewardship of policy- 
holders’ savings. 


Pool Pegs Tin Prices 


THe PRICE OF TIN has been maintained 
above £200 a long ton for some time now, 





— 
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but only at the cost of holding produc- 
tion at painfully low levels. Even with 
the buffer pool absorbing a substantial 
portion of cartel production, world sup 
plies of tin (including the Straits Settle 
ments and Arnhem) rose to 34,240 long 
tons at the end of January, the highest 
since 1934. Fairly substantial holdings 
of the buffer pool, presumably about 12, 
000 tons, are included in that total, pro 
portionately reducing the “free” supply 
Meanwhile, recent improvement in the 
rate of tin plate operations in the United 
States is expected to help the cartel to 
increase shipments without hampering 
the pool’s price pegging. The buffer pool 
is trying to hold the price between £200 
and £230 


“Outside” Copper Market 

STATISTICS AT HAND indicate the interest 
in the so-called outside market for cop- 
per (BW—Feb11'39,p44) 
which posted copper prices are 
shaded. This market exists through the 
use of futures contracts on the Com- 
modity Exchange (New York), and trad- 
ing on Feb. 10 broke all records at 356 
tons of 
Repugnant as the practice may 


by means of 


being 


contracts involving 8,900 long 
metal. 
be to those large producers who try to 
maintain the posted price, expansion of 
Commodity Exchange turnover indicates 
the attraction it holds for a certain num- 
ber of copper fabricators. 


Banks and Social Security 


“INSTRUMENTALITIES of the federal gov- 
ernment” so far have been exempt from 
Social Security taxes. In this category 
are banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and building and 
loan associations which are members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 
This exemption for federally chartered 
banks and building-and-loans hasn't been 
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regarded as fair by state chartered insti- 
tutions, and efforts long have been con- 
sidered for ironing out inequalities. To 
this end, legislation has been introduced 
in the house to put the federally char- 
tered institutions under SS. Plan is to 
make allowance for existing retirement 
plans if such an amendment is enacted. 


Duties of a Trustee 

Criticism or THE Barkiey Buu (de- 
signed to increase the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees for corporate bonds) 
has been encountered again. Harold V. 
Amberg, vice-president and general coun- 
sel for Chicago’s First National Bank, 
told a Senate banking subcommittee that 
he doubts if any banks in the country 
want the bill passed, contending that 
trustees would be severely penalized for 
honest mistakes. And the Investment 
Bankers Association (representing the 
underwriters who sell the bonds for com- 
panies needing money) asserted that 
trustees will have to raise their fees sub- 
stantially. This, said John K. Stark- 
weather for I.B.A., will simply raise fur- 
ther the already high cost of borrowing 
money, hamper industrial expansion. 


Cottonseed Oil Statistics 
PRICES OF COTTONSEED OIL, in common 
with most of the edible oils, recently 
were weak, Large supplies of lard, the 
prospect of large 1939 pork slaughter, 
and the relatively high price for cotton- 
seed oil in relation to competing oils and 
fats all played a part. Particularly, there 
has been a shift from cottonseed oil to 
cheaper substitutes like lard and soy bean 
oil. It was expected that January statis- 
tics on consumption of cottonseed oil 
would be unsatisfactory. They weren’t 
good—229,666 bbl. against 378,092 in 
January, 1938—but they exceeded gen- 
eral expectations by about 20,000 bbl. 
That caused a fairly brisk rally on ex- 
tensive short covering. A comparison of 
apparent consumption for the first six 
months of the cotton season follows (in 
44 Ib. barrels) : 


1938-9 1937-8 
August ....cccess 330,358 315,162 
September ....... 261,879 408,217 
CEEEP ccvccccces 281,028 487,837 
November .......- 263,024 427,605 
December ........ 209,706 353,459 
January .....-++- 229,666 378,092 


Over-the-Counter Checks 

S. B. Cramer, first vice-president of 
Cincinnati’s Fifth Third Union Trust 
Co., advocates a new service for the per- 
son who can’t maintain a checking ac- 
count. Those who have a few month-end 
bills to pay should be able, he says, to 
come into a bank and “buy” checks very 
much as they would buy postal money 
orders. He suggests a charge of 10¢ a 
check for these “over-the-counter” 
checks. Fees on money orders in 1936 
were more than $21,000,000, an item Mr. 
Cramer is sure the banks would like to 
go after. 
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War Threats Spur Buying Here 


French place huge machine equipment ord ors, 
may top Japan and Soviet Union in 1939 machine joo! 
buying. Brazilian deal is developing in Washington. 


Evrope came into United States markets 
in a big way this week, brightening the 
outlook for several industries and alter- 
ing the concept of the arms programs of 
several countries. 

In addition to the new French order 
for 500 military airplanes which are to 
be supplied by Douglas (Los Angeles), 
Curtiss (Buffalo), Glenn Martin (Balti- 
more), and the North American Avia- 
tion Corp. (Los Angeles), machine tool 
manufacturers discovered that Pratt & 
Whitney (Hartford, Conn.) is preparing 
to place big orders for equipment for an 
airplane engine factory which they will 
equip and operate under license in 
France, and that the Hispano-Suiza en- 
gine interests are over here from Paris 
now and are already placing orders for 
new tools for their engine plant. 

Though Japan is the biggest buyer in 
the equipment market here, leaders in 
the industry are already speculating over 
the possibility of the French pushing into 
first place in 1939. The Soviet Union 
will continue to be a large buyer. The 
British are believed to have placed their 
largest orders in this field during the last 
two years. 


Reich Purchases Reported 


Germany is claimed to have bought 
$750,000 worth of tools in this country 
in 1938, and is believed to be preparing 
to place further large orders. This would 
be in line with reports from Bustvess 
Weex’s Berlin Bureau of the growing 
concern among German manufacturers 
over their inability to retool their plants 
because of the constant pressure of war 
orders. In some lines, it is probably easier 
to buy from abroad than turn over parts 
of German factories to the making of 
machine tools instead of armaments. 

When the January report of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Association 
was issued this week, it showed that the 
index of new orders had jumped to 150.8 
from a recession low of 66.7 for May, 
1938. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Rockford, 
and Milwaukee, as well as the New Eng- 
land machine tool centers all feel the 
stimulus of the new business. 

As far as Europe is concerned, all at- 
tention is focused on Spain and the set- 
tlement of the crisis there. French and 
British recognition of the Franco govern- 


ment is expected shortly, thoug! 
sides are withholding it as long a 
sible for bargaining purposes. Both 

tries want assurances that Italy wi! 

out of the country; France would |ike to 
keep the new Spain outside the an! 
Comintern pact (into which Ge 

has now drawn Italy, Japan and Hw 
gary); and the British intend to do 
sharp bargaining with the Spaniari 

the rehabilitation loan which they » 
need desperately and almostly ely 
will need to secure from London. 


Japan and Western Interests 


In the Far East, the seizure of Hainan 
island—off the coast near the border be- 
tween China and French Indo-China— 
is significant as a gesture of Nipponese 
disdain for the Western powers 
have enormously rich colonial posse-sions 
in that neighborhood. France gets coal 
vegetable oil, rice, and fruit from its 
colony; Britain gets rubber and tin { 
Malaya and has made Singapore the cen- 
ter of all its possessions in southeastern 
Asia—including Australia and New Zea 
land; the Netherlands have their tea, 
rubber, spice, and oil holdings in the East 
Indies; and the United States still has its 
loose hold on the Philippines. There is 
small confidence that Tokyo will ever 
relinquish its hold on the island unless 
it is compelled to do so. 

Discussions in Washington between 
the Brazilian representatives and mem- 
bers of the State Department are said to 
be making good progress. Foreign Min- 
ister Aranha is expected to remain in this 
country no longer than is necessary, and 
most people believe that he will not be 
here beyond Feb. 24. 


Barter with Germany? 


The rumor that Germans are planning 
to barter farm machinery and _ barbed 
wire for wheat and lard came as no sur 
prise to foreign trade interests. Middle 
Western packing interests were reported 
several months ago as trying to work o 
a deal, bartering United States lard for 
German wine. It fell through not because 
it is in any way illegal but because of 
internal pressure here. There is no ques 
tion that the State Department wil 
frown on the plan, though—unless it a" 
be proved that the terms involve sub 
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prices on the part of the Germans 


sidized 
business may be transacted in 


—some 


inner. 


Germany Needs Capital 


Bertin (Cable)—With the Franco vic- 
tory and Anglo-French recognition of 
Spain a foregone conclusion, business is 
much less alarmed over the foreign situa- 
tion this week, but is busy with problems 
{ financing urgently-needed plant ex- 
pansion and replacement of over-worked 
machinery. In spite of its promises, the 
to dominate the 
needs, the 


government continues 
capital market for its 
latest loan being an issue of 750,000,000 
marks for financing urgent rolling stock 
orders for the national railroads. Finan- 
ial circles with misgivings the 
close connection between Reichsbank and 
government. All the recently created 
vacancies have been filled by party offi- 
cials who also retain their former posts. 


own 


view 


France Pushes Defenses 


Pants (Wireless) —Defense plans are 
gathering momentum here, and there is 
continued confidence in the measures the 
government is taking to revive business 
and encourage the further repatriation of 
capital. Government tax revenues for 
January showed a marked increase over 
January, 1938. Plans for trade agree- 
ments with the countries of southeastern 
} Europe are being pushed. A new pact 
has just been signed with Yugoslavia, and 
one will be negotiated with Poland next 


Delay Anglo-Reich Deal 


Loxnon (Cable) —There is still no deep 
seated confidence in the business outlook 
in Britain, though business is making 
some gains. The plan for making new 
trade plans in collaboration with the Ger- 
mans has been postponed again. The 
meeting of British and German indus- 
trialists which was to have taken place 
in Germany during February, has already 
been postponed until March. Both sides 
are playing for a better bargaining posi- 
tion, but the delay has caused some fresh 
nervousness. Practically all year end com- 
pany reports show a decline in profits. 
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World's Fair Express 











Three crack expresses heading for 
the New York World’s Fair—three 
flashing bids for tourist trade from 
England, France and Italy; at top, 
the Coronation Scot, pride of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way, which landed at Baltimore this 
week, will rip through 38 U.S. cities 
before going on exhibit at the fair; 


below, the National Rail 


ways’ Autorail Micheline, passenger 


French 


car and engine combined, with rub 
ber tires, which is already established 
at the fair; at bottom, Italian State 
Railways’ three-car electric train, 
claimed to be the world’s fastest, 
with a top speed of 125 m.p h. Its 


. . ; 
first two cars arri ed here last week 





What Canadian Oil Boom Signifies 


It not only helps the Dominion economically but 
it provides the British Empire with an important oil 
supply, highly useful in case of war. 


Monrreat—Oil production in Canada, 
up to a few years ago negligible, has 

t up to 6,870,000 bbl. during the past 
year, an increase of 183% over the 
2,944,000 total for 1987. Value of the 
1938 uutput was $11,514,000, or more 
than double the 1937 figure of $5,399,- 
353. And recent new discoveries indicate 


that the rate of gain may be, if any- 
thing, quickened in 1939. 

Importance of the sensationally rapid 
development in Canada of a new major 
oil field is political as well as economic. 
British Empire oil fields produce only a 
little more than 2% of the world’s total. 
Britain herself has to import, or buy 


from sources outside the empire, 95°; 
of her oil needs. In war, it 
obviously would be of tremendous ad- 
vantage to Britain to within the 
empire an important oil supply 
ply that could be shipped with almost 
equal facility by way of the Atlantic or 
the Pacific, would be practically immune 
to air attack, and would lessen depend- 
ence on the Mediterranean route. 

To date, most of Canada’s crude oil 
production has been limited to a rela- 
tively small area in Alberta province 
the Turner Valley (see map). But other 
producing areas already are being devel 
oped in various other parts of Alberta, 
and across the boundary line, in Sas 


event of 


have 
a sup- 
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“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental sit- 
downs”, Says Craig Davidson. 
do thus and so have met with mental sit-downs 
which have been just as effective in blocking 

/ production and sales as any physical sit-down 
that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes on, 
“should be useful to any man whose job is to get 
other men to do their work right. It should visualize 
for him what causes mental sit-downs and what to 
do about them.” 


Getting Things 


Done 


in Business 
By Everett B. WIiLson 


Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 


$2.50 


“Commands to 








Hutchinson's 
STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


616 pages, 6 x 9 
$3.50 


AN you depend on your secre- 

tary to handle any assignment 

judiciously, quickly, correctly? 
Can you depend on her eS 
her smooth and efficient handling of 
people? Here is a new book that 
spells better results in all work of 
the secretary. Placed in your secre- 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable in 
assuring the correctness of corre- 
spondence, in eliminating error, in 
promoting good relations, in provid- 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- 
mation that will enable her to handle 
many details of work with more 
satisfaction to you. 
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SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


330 W. 42nd 
Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
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C] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
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How many “mental sit-downers” 
have you in your organization? 





JUST 
PUBLISHED 





A practical set of sugges- 
tions to executives giving 
detailed directions for get- 
ting employees to do their 
jobs as management thinks 
they should be done. 


“An executive’s success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas 
and whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with 
methods of getting your ideas used efficiently. 


It tells how to get policies, plans and 
instructions carried out as they were de- 
signed to be carried out. It is in effect a 
working manual on leadership. It tells how 
to secure effective and intelligent cooperation. 


Gives you many 
practical ideas on: 


—What are the real reasons why subordi- 
nates disregard instructions? 

—What can be done to get instructions car- 
ried out efficiently? 

—What are the disadvantages of driving? 

—How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
titudes P 

—How can you really check performance? 

—How can you criticize subordinates ef- 
fectively P ’ 

—How can you develop responsible sub- 
ordinates P 

—How can you dispose of alibis? 

—What is the technique of developing en- 
thusiasm P 

—How can you guard against troubles of 
jealousy? 


Examine this book for 10 days 
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st., N. ¥. C. 
In 10 
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and Canada only.) 


| katchewan. Any of these may | 
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be a “second Turner Valley.” 
In June, 1936, Turner Valk 
alties put down a well in the s 
part of the Turner Valley, whi: 
| an initial flow of 850 bbl. of cru 
| day. Since then eastern, and 1 
cently foreign, capital has tu 
development work in the valk 


elsewhere in Alberta) 


until 


toda 


are some 70 crude oil wells prod 
Turner Valley, with nearly a 

others drilling—as well as mo 
100 gas wells—or a total of 2] 
For a short time last September 
Valley output exceeded 30,000 b! 
and even under rigid production 
tions that were lately introduced, 
exceeds 10,000 bbl. daily. 


Railroads Cut Rates 


So far, Alberta oil has been n 
only in the sparsely settled 
provinces. A pipe line carries « 
Turner Valley to nearby Calgary, 
some is refined and the balanc 
ported to refineries in other 
cities. As the valley output increa 


railroads slashed rates for transportiy 


=~ 


oil in the Prairie region. The 
| Credit” government of Alberta 
is social credit in name only be: 
has been prevented by Canadia: 


and 


the Dominion governmen! 


putting extreme monetary refor 
effect—takes a 10% royalty on al! 
produced. 

At present, Turner Valley wel! 
ply more than 80% of the oil : 
ments in the Prairie provinces, a 
capable of supplying more tha 


third of Canada’s domestic requirement: 


Recent 


discoveries 


have 


one- 


substantially 
fol 


raised potential production in th 
above the 30,000 bbl. daily output dur- 
ing the peak period last fall. 


Since July 1, 


consulting engineer, appointed 
provincial government, has souglit 
keep production in line with » 
consumptive requirements, and to assure 
the longest possible life for the field 


restrictions, 


This 


board has 


imposed 


' 
es 


1938, a Conservation 
Board, headed by W. F. Knode, Texas 


the 


‘ 
) 


ema 


which are expected to prevent wastage 


serious in the older south section 


Marketing Problems Emerge 


With production now promising 


ming 


of gas pressures which was becor 


; 
) 


forge far ahead of requirements on the 
| Prairie provinces, the future of the field 
depends on solution of marketing pro> 
lems. On the west the Rocky Mo 
are a barrier between the pr 
area and the Pacific Coast. To t! 
the long freight haul to the head 
lakes and to the populous eastern se 
tions of Canada, and Atlantic seaboard 
points, makes competition with U. 5. ol 


impossible, if the railroads are t 


+ 


tinue to charge economic rates. 
The Canadian government ha 


' 


ains 


east, 


f 


the 


con: 


pre 
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With 30 new wells already planned, 
Canada’s bustling young Turner 
Valley oil field promises to become 


viously, with a subsidy, aided in the 
development of other natural resources. 
At present it subsidizes the movement 
of western and Maritime coal to popu- 
lous Ontario and Quebec provinces, and 
is subsidizing wheat growers. 


Shares Draw Interest 

During the last few years, develop- 
ment of the Alberta field to its present 
important status has been largely 
handled by leading eastern Canadian 
financial interests. Shares of producing 
companies have become speculative 
favorites on the Toronto Stock Exchange 
and Montreal Curb Market. More re- 
cently, New York and British capital 
has taken an active interest in develop- 
ment work. 

With the exception of Imperial Oil, 
however, the large Canadian oil dis- 
tributing companies have had little part 
in exploratory work in Alberta. One 
reason is that these companies already 
control large sources of crude oil else- 
where, or are closely allied with big 
U. S. producers. Imperial Oil controls 
International Petroleum, which is a large 
South American producer. British 
American Oil is an important producer 
in the United States. McColl Frontenac, 
the third large distributing company, 
last year came under the control of the 
Texas Corp. 

New interests, with an important 
stake in the Alberta field, however, have 
in recent weeks entered the distribution 
field with ambitious plans. Nesbitt, 
Thomson & Co., Ltd., a leading invest- 
ment banking firm which last summer 
lost control of McColl Frontenac after 
a bitter proxy fight, has acquired con- 
trol of a localized distributing company, 
Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd., and 
present plans call for expansion of this 


even more active this year, hopes to 
start building a pipe line to carry oil 
to Fort William on the Great Lakes. 


company to a point where it will rival 
the “Big Three.” 

Latest complete government statistics 
on consumption of crude oil in Canadian 
petroleum refineries are those for 1937. 
They show that in that year Canadian 
refineries handled 1,343,577,000 gal. of 
imported crude—chiefly from the U.S. 
—and 90,005,000 gal. of Canadian-pro- 
duced crude, including crude naphtha 
and natural gasoline from the Turner 
Valley field run to refinery stills. 


Capital to Canada 


Wall Street firm buys Mon- 
treal brokerage business. Cana- 
dian mines attract United States 
investors. 


Montreat—Only on a few rare occasions 
has a New York Stock Exchange firm 
been permitted to obtain, directly, a 
membership on a major Canadian stock 
exchange, or has a Canadian house ob- 
tained a membership on the “Big Board” 
in New York, but recent developments 
indicate that the old traditions may 
shortly be set aside, and a period of 
closer relationships and larger business 
interchange will develop. 

Green, Ellis & Anderson, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange and until 
recently dealers in Montreal through a 
branch office, have purchased the busi- 
ness and taken over the board room 
and offices of one of the leading member 
firms on the Montreal Stock Exchange 
—Drury & Thompson. 

Victor M. Drury, president of Canadi- 
an Car & Foundry Co., was senior part- 
ner in the Drury & Thompson firm. 
Since his appointment to direct Canadi- 
an Car’s expansion into the airplane 
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and armament business, Mr, Drury has 
had little time for his investment bank- 
ing and stock brokerage interests. With 
the death of W. W. Thompson, his chief 
partner, a deal for the disposal of the 
brokerage was negotiated with Green, 
Ellis & Anderson of New York. This 
firm had previously confined its Canadian 
activities to branch office operations in 
Montreal where its main 
restricted to the handling of transac 
tions on the New York exchange for 
Canadian brokerage firms. 


business was 


May Get Montreal Seat 


While the floor member of the old 
Drury & Thompson firm will for the 
independently on 


time being 


the exchange, brokerage circles in Mon 


operate 


treal are speculating on whether Green, 
Ellis & Anderson will not eventually 
apply for and obtain membership on 
the Montreal Curb Market, wholly- 
owned by the Montreal Stock Exchange 
Eventually they believe it will probably 
obtain a seat on the larger exchange 

In the past, Canadians opposed hay 
ing big New York firms on the Montreal 
Stock Exchange 
that, with their larger resources, they 
might tend to dominate it, and to divert 
capital into the New York market. 

Of late, a few New York firms have 
obtained memberships on the big Can- 
adian exchanges at Toronto and Mon- 
treal. In Toronto, E. A. Pierce & Co. 
has had a seat on the Stock Exchange 
for a good many years, J. R. Timmins 
& Co. acquired its Toronto Stock Ex- 
change membership automatically when 
the old Standard Stock & Mining Ex 
change, of which it was a member, was 
with the Toronto Stock Ex- 


because of the fear 


merged 
change. 

In Montreal, two American firms are 
members of the Curb—which is owned 
by the Montreal Stock Exchange. They 
are Abbott, Proctor & Paine, and Thom- 
son & McKinnon. 

Present ruling on all of the big ex- 
changes in both Canada and the United 
States is that membership be held by 
a national of that country. 


U. S. Capital Flows to Canada 


The old hostility the ex- 
changes in the two countries is dis- 
appearing. The United States 
which have memberships on the Canadi- 
threatened to 


bet ween 
houses 


an exchanges have not 
dominate them, and there has been a 
rapid influx of United States investment 
capital of late to participate in the 
steady and profitable expansion of the 
Dominion’s diversified mining industry 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in 
a report just issued, shows that Canadi- 
ans bought only $261,000,000 of United 
States securities last year, while more 
than $283,500,000 of United States cap- 
ital moved into the Canadian security 
markets, out of a total influx from all 
countries of $369,000,000, 
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Public Relations 


Last weexK, before the McGraw-Hill 
Public Relations Forum, two acknowl- 
edged leaders in this newly recognized 
area of business management collabo- 
rated to define its scope and to blaze 
some trails that should help make it 
better known to their fellow industrial- 
ists. Seventy-five business executives 
heard Paul Garrett, public relations di- 
rector of the General Motors Corp., and 
Charles R. Hook, president of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., dispel some of the 
“confusion of thought, conflict of purpose 
and contradictory approaches” charged 
by James H. McGraw, Jr., in opening the 
Forum, with hampering the effective use 
of public relations effort in dealing with 
the problems of management. 

Called to define objectives and ap- 
proaches, this session of the Forum 
limited its effort to laying a foundation 
for further study and discussion of spe- 
cific cases and angles of the problem. 
Its findings, then, should be helpful to 
those who are carrying on independent 
work in this field. Here are just a few 
of the more significant principles laid 
down by the speakers in the course of 
the discussion. 

1. Public relations are a matter of good 
business, not just a concession to philan- 
thropy or “welfare.” 

As Mr. Garrett put it, “Recently, in- 
dustrial management has found itself de- 
voting a large share of its thought and 
efforts to the field of human, or social, 
relationships which at one time seemed 
quite incidental, if not entirely unrelated, 
to economic activities. * * * Where eco- 
nomic considerations alone once deter- 
mined success, it is through social-mind- 
edness that henceforth business will find 
its opportunities and its profits. Perhaps 
I should say that through its better 
understanding of these social responsi- 
bilities industry must find its oppor- 
tunities and profits for, if not through 
industry, then by political means these 
demands of people must be satisfied.” 

And Mr. Hook testified that “for more 
than 35 years it has been the policy of 
the organization with which I am asso- 
ciated to place human relations first in 
the order of business. This policy was 
adopted for the extremely practical rea- 
son that we recognized the fact that the 
success or failure of our institution was 
dependent on the persons that made up 
our working organization, our customer 
and stockholder groups and the people 
in the communities in which our plants 
and offices are located.” 

2. Primary responsibility for public 
relations effort rests on the individual 








as Good Business 


business rather than on dusiness the 
mass or by industries. 

“In using the term ‘public relat)... 
said Mr. Hook, “I refer to that re ‘jon. 
ship which exists between the cor pany 
and the company’s ‘public’, consis! .¢ of 
employees, stockholders, custome iti. 
zens of plant towns and the gener 
lic having no direct contact of an\ kind 
with the company and its acti: ities 
* * * Judged, as it is, by the acts of 
agents, every corporation needs © cop- 


stitution in order that its dealing- with 
its employees, its stockholders, it. cus- 
tomers, and the public be consis!ently 
fair and honest. * * * Any public rela. 
tions program must, in our opin he 


planned to reach the four major groups 
(stockholders, employees, customers and 
the people of plant communities) if it js 
to be of value in building understanding 
and good will on the part of the public 
who experience no personal contac! with 
the operations of the company.” 

Mr. Garrett observed, “There is no 
set formula for public relations work 
inside a plant—no mold into which the 
public relations concept can be poured 
It is a task for each individual enter- 
prise, and for each management group 
to determine, by careful study and per- 
sonal investigation, the needs and desires 
of its own employees. Activities and 
policies, to be effective, must grow out 
of the fibre and circumstance of t! 
business itself. Ready made remedies for 
local grievances never seem to fit.” 

8. Public relations are a primary con- 
cern of executive management. 

In opening his discussion, Mr. Garrett 
commented that “wherever business men 
come together nowadays, public rela- 
tions have become very nearly the No. | 
topic of conversation.” Mr. Hook sup 
ported this with his statement that “in 
the modern corporation, the choice of the 
methods to be used in conducting the 
business and the responsibility for their 
effectiveness must always fall squarely 
upon the shoulders of the executive 
management. Sound management will 
account for its stewardship to its stock- 
holders, its employees, its customers and 
to the public affected by its operations 
* * * The chief executive must always 
be the hub of the public relations wel.” 

4. Small companies, as well as /arge, 
have a public relations problem. 

“Sometimes,” said Mr. Hook, “I meet 
business executives who say: “We cat- 
not afford to do public relations work. 
That is a misapprehension. Every com- 
pany has contacts with the public ever 
day. No matter how small the compan: 
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the community makes up its mind about 
that organization from what it sees, hears, 
reads and feels. What is this but public 
relat True, concerns cannot 
afford to carry on organized programs of 
publ relations. That is not at all vital. 
But it is vital that every company dele- 
gate to some executive the responsibility 
of measuring the effect of corporate acts 
upon the public, and arm him with suffi- 
cient authority to administer this func- 
tion effectively. * * * The most effective 
type of public relations can only be at- 
tained when the head of the business is 
determined that the principles of right 
living and consideration for the other 
fellow shall run though every phase of 


ms? some 


the business.” 

Which, by the way, is reminiscent of 
the definition offered by Edgar M. 
Queeny, president of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co.; “public relations are to a 
business what good manners and good 
morals are to an individual.” 

5. Public relations must begin at home. 

Mr. Garrett said it like this: “The 
remedy for the things that concern us 
les within and not without. We must 
begin in the plant if we wish to be well 
thought of in the community. We must 
begin in the community if we wish to be 
well regarded throughout the nation.” 
And Mr. Hook added, “It must be 
plainly evident that we believe that pub- 
lic relations always begin at home—in 
our own organization. The employee at 
most is an employee but 40 hours of the 
168 in each week. If the employee family 
is not happy * * * the public will soon 
become aware of the causes, and public 
opinion will be affected.” 

6. Public relations are an operating 
principle, not just a publicity stunt. 

“It is of the essence of public rela- 
tions,” said Mr. Garrett, “that industry 
must not only interpret itself in terms 
of others, but also operate in their inter- 
est, broadly interpreted. Publicity stunts 
have their place, but a public relations 


program has its basis in sound policies 
and sound practices. It must provide 


measurable benefits for employees, for 


the community, for suppliers and for | 


customers—for only in so doing can it 
best serve the owners of business.” 


7. Sound public relations offer the most | 


effective defense of the American system 
against unfair attack. 
Mr. Garrett warned: 


cannot restrict its terms to the old con- 
tract. * * * We have the opportunity to 
bring to the American people the abun- 
dance, the security, and the human satis- 
factions that have been promised to 
them, but which no political method is 
able to produce. We are an envied coun- 
try because the skill and enterprise of 
our people have produced a business sys- 
tem beyond the dream of any other 
people. It is our responsibility to main- 
tain, to perfect and to accelerate our 
contributions to the common welfare. 
* * * The awakened of the 
American public in the operation of our 
economic system is an opportunity to 
solidify our position on a better basis 
than before; if we seize it we shall help 
business to save itself and, more impor- 
tant, help America to preserve a system 
that can continue to give more benefits 
than any other system known to man.” 

And Mr. Hook concluded thus: “The 
preservation of the American enterprise 
system today demands statesmanship on 
the part of all business executives. We 
can no longer be merely manufacturers 
of steel, or automobiles, or paper. We 
must strive to become leaders, each in 
his own community. We must tell the 
story of industry and tell it effectively. 
* * * There can be no real cooperation 
until there is first confidence built upon 
a foundation of understanding. Carefully 
planned and wisely guided programs of 
public relations, created with sincerity 
of purpose, are the stone and cement of 


this foundation.” Waldic 


interest 








Charles R. Hook, president of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. (left), 
@ Paul Garrett, public relations 





Wide World 
director of General Motors Corp., 
join forces to lay a foundation for 
an executives’ forum. 


“Our franchise | 
to do business is up for renewal. We 





Industrial Truck Users say 
“Charge It’? to MALLORY 


Battery-powered industrial trucks have cut 
material handling costs substantially, and 
their manufacturers and owners have 
welcomed the Mallory Battery Charger 
compact, lightweight, requiring no mainte- 
nance and easily installed... because it offers 
ideal charging characteristics and cuts down 
idle time. 

The heart of the Battery Charger, the Mallory 
Dry Dise Rectifier, performs equally impor- 
tant functions in aircraft starting, railway car 
battery charging and other industrial tasks. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address — Pelmalio 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


more desk work 
with less strain 


— with the Handi-pen 
Desk Set by Sengbusch 


Executives and clerks alike, appreciate this 
modern writing instrument. Just pick up the 
Handi-pen, and it writes — instantly, smooth- 
ly. The point rests in fresh ink — lots of 
it (a year's supply for average writing!) 
No nuisance of frequent refilling. No con 
stant dipping — no clogging or flooding 
Minimum evaporation loss. Used by famous 
business leaders. $2.50 to $45.00 (HP-5, 
illus., $4.00) — including beautiful de luxe 
sets for executives. Equip your business with 
Handi-pen, and save time, work, and annoy- 
ance. See your stationer for details of 10- 
day trial offer, or order direct. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
2BW Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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How About the Labor Law? 


R EPORTS FROM WasuiNcTON this week which indicate 
a dimming of the prospects for an early Congressional 
discussion and settlement of Wagner Act perplexities 
are disquieting. The American Federation of Labor 
apparently is switching its fire from the Act to the 
National Labor Relations Board which administers it. 
The business community, which counted so heavily on 
the chances for a reasonable adjustment of its diffi- 
culties under the law, now finds its hopes tempered by 
an appraisal of new factors in the situation. 

It must be admitted in any cool appraisal that the 
strength of inertia, plus the legal impressiveness of the 
NLRB’s record in the Supreme Court, gives a starting 
advantage to those who would keep the Act and the 
Board exactly as they are. This makes it imperative for 
those who would establish a sounder legislative founda- 
tion for labor relations to see their problems realistic- 
ally and to marshal arguments that are impressive in 
their reasonableness as well as in their citation of the 
record of the Wagner Act in industry. 

Within the last few months, business men have 
become generally better informed about Wagner Act 
arguments pro and con and have become more inclined 
to accept the premise that the law cannot be repealed or 
greatly pared down. Some are doubtful that a drastic 
change—provoking a drastic reaction—would be 
desirable. Yet business feels that it speaks the public 
mind when it says that some changes must be made. 


Waar ARE these changes? In the average business 
man’s thinking the most imperative ones line up in 
this order of importance: 

1. The employer, beset by competing labor unions 
and unable to lift a legal hand to end the consequent 
disruption of normal production, should in all fairness 
have the right to petition properly-constituted authori- 
ties to step in. This is not solely an employers’ com- 
plaint ; the plea for equal opportunity of petition has 
wide public support. 

The prosecuting and judicial functions of the 
National Labor Relations Board should be separated, 
perhaps by the establishment of two agencies—one for 
the enforcement of the Act and the other with quasi- 
judicial powers to hear disputes arising in the course of 
enforcement. Illustration of the value of such a sepa- 
ration of powers is drawn by business men from the 
history of the Board of Tax Appeals, which was set up 
to hear appeals from Treasury decisions and has func- 
tioned well to end a previously unsatisfactory condition. 


3. There should be more effective definition of » 
fair and unfair in employee action to supplemen 
law’s present one-sided concern with what’s unf 
employer activities. 


, SUGGESTED CHANGES which thoughtful 
ness men put first are designed to make the Act 
more specific, sound, and workable. Proponent 
such changes do not assume that their problem: 
be solved simply by putting fewer, more, or differ 
men on the labor board. Noting the number of | 
that the Supreme Court has upheld labor board < 
sions, they think that the faults 
administration arise from the law itself. 

This is not to say that the present board commands 


fundamental 


any of the general respect that has been accorded to 
Elmer Andrews, the Wage-Hour Administrator, in his 
equally difficult .job; obviously it does not, and the 
personal deficiencies of some of its field agents have 
aroused wrath even in Washington. But many busi- 
ness men believe that, while the present board members 
can accurately be termed “crusaders”, it is probable 
that any acceptable substitutes, directed to follow the 
specifications of a one-sided law, would be crusaders 
to some degree. If so, it becomes unimportant whether 
we have a three-man board, a five-man board (as the 
A.F.L. suggests) or a 17-man board. 

Responsible labor and business leaders who are 
more interested in labor peace than in labor politics 
still have a chance, in this session of Congress, to 
amend the labor act of 1935 in the light of their 
experience in 1936, ’37, and °38. But what they get 
out of the inevitable compromise in which the conflict 
of rival bills will end depends on their ability to keep 
themselves from being deflected into a discussion of 
personalities, smothered by the fuzzy thinking of 
politicians, or run up a dead-end street by extremists. 
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